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Letter From 


The Publisher 


Why Not By Train? 

| TO RELAX when you travel? 
If you do, there is no travel- 

ing as restful as a train! 

Say you live in New York City 
and are planning a-trip to Niagara 
Falls—just for the journey or to be 
wed—and you are in no hurry. The 
Empire State of the New York 
Central Line provides you with the 
means of a real outing. It’s a beau- 
tiful, comfortable and _ air-condi- 
tioned train—a veritable traveling 
resort! 

The train trip up the Hudson 
River and on upstate to Niagara 
Falls is a calm adventure in river, 
mountain and woodland scenery. 

The two meals you enjoy en 
route are of the highest quality, 
served with unhurried skill and 
priced for the average person. 

Whether you travel for eight or 
eighteen hours by train, it is a real 
adventure—and a restful one. Take 
along a box of candy or cookies, 
itll make the trip even more com- 
plete. A couple of magazines can 
bring added entertainment, and 
it’s also an excellent chance to get 
that book read you’ve had so long 
now without “having time to get 
(Oy 

Businessmen find train travel a 
perfect opportunity to go over an 
important report, or brush up on 
that speech to be made. 

And if you want to take two or 
three unworried naps as your train 
speeds safely along, you'll find the 
rest a fine tonic for soothing the 
nerves. 

Too, when you arrive at your 
destination, you can well be more 
relaxed than when you started your 
trip. 

Try a train next time for a real 
travel delight. 


Ads 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


HE reputation of Paris as the gayest and most interna- 

tional of cities is never so well merited as it is during 
the month of October. This fall month ushers in the 
theatrical and musical seasons, and it is rare that there is 
not at least one or two new works by internationally famous 
writers and composers during the period. The concert halls 
have reopened; the opera has resumed its regular schedule 
of opera and ballet performances; the music halls, after 
running all summer with stand-in replacements, have wel- 
comed their stars back from vacation; and the Paris enter- 
tainment scene has resumed its habitual, elegant facade. 


The New Plays 


An interesting experience is to witness the French adapta- 
tion of an American or English play that one has already seen 
at home in its original version, and the Paris 1954 theatrical 
season offers several such opportunities. George Kaufman’s 
The Man Who Came to Dinner will be “created for 
France” in October at the Antoine Theatre; Somerset 
Maugham’s Theatre will be at the Gymnase Theatre as 
well as Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest 
at the Champs Elysées Theatre. Of course, this will not be 
the first time the last-named play had been adapted for 
Paris. At all events, names, familiar to devotees of the 
theatre on both sides of the ocean, will be found on Paris 
marquees this autumn, with Claude Dauphin in a new play 
at the Edouard VII, Jean Pierre Aumont at the Theatre 
of the Madeleine, and Fernand Gravey at the Theatre of 
Paris. 

The famed ballet troupe of the Marquis de Cuevas begins 
its annual Paris season October 5 at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre, continuing until December 5. One of the events 
of this year’s season will be the creation of a new ballet 
Achilles, and De Cuevas will unveil for the first time in 
Paris his new feminine star, Genia Mentchikova, whom he 
discovered in America. 

October will witness the arrival in Paris of Dorothy 


In sight of Eiffel Tower, crowds gather at Auteuil race track. 


from PARIS 


By MARGARET GARDNER 


Lamour, who will appear at the Alhambra Theatre. Harry — 
James, with his band, will play at a Paris music hall the 
same month. : ‘ 


The Arena Theatre 


For a long time there has been talk about mounting a 
thédtre rond in Paris, similar to several already flourish- | 
ing in America, that is, an adaptation of the ancient Greek | 
and Roman theatres, with the acting zone in the middle | 
and the audience seated in a full circle around it. The talk | 
finally has become reality with the opening of such a play- 
house at the corner of Rue Victor-Massé and Avenue Frochot. | 
It seats 300 persons. The stage will be lit by fifty projectors 
beamed from above. There will be neither curtain nor 
decorations, and the traditional three knocks, which usually | 
precede the raising of the curtain in France, will be re- 
placed by a few seconds of total darkness, during which | 
interval the actors will take their places on the stage. At 
this writing, the opening play has not as yet been selected, 
but it is believed that the theatre will be reserved for the | 
presentation of classical works, which lend themselves best — 
to stark, bare staging simply because, in their own original | 
days, they had little better. 

October is the month of ‘exhibitions and “salons,” this 
so French expression applying to an international show. } 
There are exhibitions and shows for almost every industry, | 
and they draw representatives and attendance from all over | 
the world. In the art field alone, there are more than 60 | 
annual salons, one of the most important being the Salon | 
D’Autome at the Grand Palais, during October. Another | 
notable one is the National Photography Salon, which } 
holds forth the entire month of October at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. | 


International Boat Show | 
One of the most important salons, industrially speaking, 
and an annual event, is the 20th International Nautical } 
Salon, which opens its doors October 1, and continues until | 
October 17. The United States, England, Germany, | 
Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and, of course, France, herself, will participate in this | 
elaborate display of the world’s latest developments in the 
boat field. The entire area from the Pont de L’Alma to the | 
Pont des Invalides will comprise a setting for displays of 
the newest inventions and techniques in naval construc 0 
tion, navigation, and other divisions of the field. An essen- 
tial part of this show is the program of competitions in 
water sports, which occur all day lone on the Seine. 
There will be more than twelve hundred stands in the 


benefit of the general public and industrial firms. 4 

Auteuil Track is the setting for the fall Paris racing 
season, with several important steeplechase competitions | 
scheduled for the month of October. @ : 
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from Copenhagen, Denmark 


without payment of duty or postage 


< 
This exquisite example of 


Danish Ceramic Art 


FREE 


/ Ghoued-te Wd Choppns hi 


O demonstrate the quality and value of Around- 

the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we will send 
you this lovely modern Ceramic Set with our com- 
pliments when you join our Club! Paul H¢gyrup, 
Denmark’s most beloved illustrator, created the : 
charming drawings of smokehouses and boats jf . 
especially for this Set, and each piece bears his : ie iS 
personal signature. Read below how you can get Shown Slightly Reduced 
this exquisite memento of Denmark! 


BEAUTIFUL, UNUSUAL GIFTS SENT TO YOU FROM THE WORLD OVER 
— WITHOUT PAYMENT OF DUTY OR POSTAGE! 


OULDN’T you like to go shop- 
ping around the globe with 
a world traveller who knows just 


_ Send no money now; we will bill you period- 
i ically for the term you choose: 2 months 


you this beautiful Danish Ceramic oie 
at $5.00, 4 months at $9.00, 6 months at 


Set without charge. Then, as a 


&% where the finest merchandise and 
i ; = biggest bargains are to be found? 
#— = Wouldn’t you like to visit distant 
lands, shop for strange and exciting gifts 
in the exotic bazaars of the mysterious East 
... go through fantastic Old. World work- 
shops . . . watch the native craftsmen of 
Asia and Africa create beautiful things 
with their ancient skills? Best of all — 
-wouldn’t you like to make’ your home a 
“show place” with the wonderful gifts 
you’ve purchased — values as much as 
_ double what you are asked to pay for them? 


A Thrilling Surprise Sent To 
Your Home Each Month 


member of the Around-the-World =. 4% 
Shoppers Club, each month you 
will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from a different foreign 
country—and with it will come a colorful 
brochure telling the story of your gift! 
When you actually see the articles, you 
will wonder how the Club can offer such 
tremendous bargains, even from abroad. 
The secret, of course, is that foreign na- 
tions need U. S. dollars and offer the Club 
unheard-of values in exchange. Members 
thus benefit and help improve world condi- 


Aa ‘gas|a tions at the same time. 
ee ye 


$12.00 or 12 months at $22.00. When your 
gifts begin arriving from distant lands, 
you'll be delighted you joined. However, if 
you become displeased in any way, simply 
resign membership and your unused pay- 
ment will be refunded at once. 

Furthermore, if you are not captivated 
with your first regular Club gift, keep it 
‘as well as the Danish Ceramic Set and ree 
ceive a full refund. Mail the coupon now 
while this lovely gift from Denmark is be- 
ing offered to you FREE! 


> 


NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to 


~~, 
\ > you from points of origin all over the 


world, prepaid. Thus, you become an im- 
* porter without any of the headaches which 
usually attend importations. We guarantee 


that the gifts will be delivered to you 
without damage and that they will be 
worth much more than the price you pay. 


a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 325-D 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. (S) 
Please send me the 2-piece Danish Ceramic Set from 
Copenhagen and enroll me as a member of the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club. Start regular monthly shipments of 
the Club's selection of foreign merchandise direct to me Check here if this 
from countries of origin and bill me periodically as follows: is a request tore 
© $ 5.00 every 2 months ( 2 gifts at $2.50 each) BE reece Sire 
membership so we 
can avoid dupli- 
cating countries. 


READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY! 


“It’s such fun to belong to the 
‘Around-the-World Shoppers Club! 
When the mailman brings my excit- 
ing packages with foreign stamps on 
them, I become as excited as a little 
child on Christmas. I am never dis- 
appointed in the contents.” 

—S.E., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


) “I must tell you how thrilled I am 
_ with the gifts I have received. They 

are exquisite and a joy to own.” 

b,: —A.H.O., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ohourd-the World Choppers Club 


DEPT. 325-D, 71 CONCORD STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


GIFT MEMBERSHIPS 


Ifyou wish to give Member- 
ships as gifts, use a separate 
sheet, specify term of mem- 
bership, and attach to the 
coupon so that we may know 
your friends are’ entitled to 


(9.00 every 4 months ( 4 gifts at $2.25 each) 
(1 12.00 every 6 months ( 6 gifts at $2.00 each) 
(1 22.00 every 12 months (12 gifts at $1.83 each) 


a Check here if you are enclosing your re- 
mittance now. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


the Ceramic Set from Copen- 
hagen as an extra gift. 


PACMAN OS6 oes ns csec-apncarhancevaevenuneg snrsinavevusbeversso=adeosnoaecioey@oesscades¥oboyedsgdetnnorntens 


CEG Sc RONNO seca ven osecteary ep VaR Catania ar vast=enioncevavabarevess State... 
(NOTE: All shipments come to you without payment of duty or p . However, 
the U. S, Post Office Dept. charges a service fee of 15c for delivering foreign pack- 
ages, which js collected by your postman and cannot be prepaid.) 

iN CANADA, 2 months, $5.50; 4 months, $10.50; 6 months, $14.00; 12 months, $26.00. 
Delivered to your home without payment of additional duty or postage. Address 971 
St. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Que. — a 
- So CR PU OO TS OS 


BY MAX 


Viney Ls 


In English 


. Good day, Sir. Madame. How are 


you? (How do you do?) 


. Very well, thank you, and you? 


3. Certainly. Perhaps. Not at all. 

4. Early. Late. Yesterday. Today. 
‘Tomorrow. 

5. It is fine. It is hot. It is cold. It is 
raining. It is snowing. 

6. This is a little too big, too small, 
too long, too short, too wide, too 
narrow. 

7. Do you have it in other colors? 
Black? White? 

8. Will you call a taxi for me please? 
9. Can you tell me of a good res- 
taurant in the neighborhood? 

10. I should like some hors-d’oeuvres 
(appetizers) , some fish, roast meat, 
vegetables, and a salad. 

11. For dessert, I'll have fresh fruit, 
ice cream, pastries. 

12. The wine list. White wine. Red 
wine. Beer. 

13. Waiter. Miss. Could you bring us 
some ice-water? 

14. Is the service (tip) included? 

15. Can I exchange my money? 

16. I would like to have my hair cut, 
to shave. 

17. Thank you for your courtesy. 

18. I hope you'll come and see us in 


the United States. 


Pronunciation aid: 4 resembles aw as in straw. 4 resembles ai as in fair. 


SHEROVER 


10. 


11. 


12 


13. 


14. 
15 


e 


16. 


17. 
18. 


[ part Two | TWO 


In Swedish 


God dag Min Herre 
Hur mar Ni? 


. Tackar mycket bra 


Hur mar Ni Sjalv? 


. Sikert; Kanske 


Inte Alls 
Tidigt, Sent, igar, idag 
i morgon 


Det dr fint; Det ar varmt 
Det dr kallt; Det blaser 
Det snéar. 


. Det har 4r litet fér stort, 


Det dr for litet, for lang, 
for kort, for vid, for smal 


Har Ni detta i andra farger? 
I svart, i vitt? 


. Will Ni bestalla en droska 


for mig? 


- Kann Ni rekommendera en 


god restaurant i narheten? 


Jag skulle tycka om nagon 
slaz horsd’oeuvres, fisk, stek, 
halstrad, grénsaker, salad 


Fér dessert Gnskar jag ost 
firsk frukt, glass, bakelser 


Vin listan, Vit vin, rodt 
vin, ol 


Vaktmastarn, Froken, far vi 
bedja om batten med is? 
Kan Ni giva mig vixel? 


Ar drickspengarne 
inberaknade? 


Jag skulla énska klippa haret 
och rakas. 


Tack for Eder vianlighet. 


Jah hoppas Ni kommer och 
besdker oss i Forenade 
Staterna. 


SWEDISH: 


Pronunciation 


1. Gohd dagh min herreh 
Hoor mawr nee? 


nN 


Tahkahr mooiket brah 
Hoor mawr nee shelv? 


3. Saekert Kahnskeh 
Eente ahls 


4. Teedigt, sehnt, eegawr, eedahg, 
eemorgon 


5. Deh ehr feent; Deh ehr varmt, 
Deh ehr kahlt; Deh blawser, 
Deh snoeahr 


6. Deh heir ehr leete fur stort, 
fur leeteh, fur long, fur kort, . 
fur veed, fur smahl 


7. Hahr nee dettah ee andra fergems 
Ee svahrt, ee veet? 


8. Veel Nee bestella ehn droskah 
fur meeg? 


9. Kahn Nee rekommanderah ehn © 
goud restoorahng ee naerheten? | 


10. Yag skoole tuikkah ahm See 
shlahg ohrd’uhvr, fisk, stehk, 


hahlstrahd, groensahker, sallat . 


11. Fur dessehr unskahr jag ohst, | 
fersk frookt, glahs, bahkelser. | 


12. Veen listan, Veet veen, roet 
veen, oel. , 


13. Vahktmestern, Froeken, fawr Vee) 
bedya ohm Vatten med ees? 


14. Kahn nee yeevah meeg Vexel? 


15. Aer driekspengarneh 
inbereknahdeh? 


16. Yag skoola unskah klippah 
hoaret, awk rahkas. 


17. Tahk fur Ehder venlyhet. 


18. Jah hoppas Nee kohmmer awk 
besoeker aus ee dee Furenahdeh 
Stahterna. 


6 resembles ur as in Thursday. 
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many harbors. 
Y fOLest: milakess 


que island washed by salt- 
d it in Washington State. In- 


combine the lot in a one-day, thrill- 


sh, or 


ou want for that 


lountains 
in a lazy, two-weeks tour over fine 


ith comfortable accommodations all 
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WASIINGTO 
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summer tourist rush is ended, and yet the weather and 
the scenery are at their best. 

For a starter, try the Olympic Peninsula, just across 
Puget Sound, the Pacific Northwest's great inland sea, 
from Seattle. Heart of the peninsula is the Olympic 
Mountain Range, rugged and impressive glacier- 
capped peaks that rise straight from the ocean beaches 
to nearly 8,000 feet. And the heart of the Olympic 
Mountain Range is Olympic National Park, whose 
more than 800,000 acres comprise one of the few great 
primeval areas left in the U.S. 

This is the rain forest, with magnificent stands of 
Douglas fir, spruce, cedar and hemlock rising up, tier 
on tier, toward the mountain crests. It is a land of 
clear, cool mountain streams and so many lakes that 
they still are being named. On the west side of the 
Olympics lies the great Pacific with its sandy beaches 
and rocky inlets. On the east side is Hood Canal, a 
60-mile-long fjord whose shores are dotted with sum- 
mer homes, resorts and parks. 

You can tour this great unspoiled wilderness area in 
a day over a highway that skirts its outer edges, yet 
touches on every phase of its great variety of scenery. 
Or you can take weeks, if you like, and still not see it 
all. There are a few, and only a few, roads that cut 
back into the hills. One of these is Hurricane Ridge 
Road out of Port Angeles, a picturesque community 
whose street ends dip down into the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca. This road rides the ridges high up into the heart 
of the hills and winds. up on a crest where you can 
look in one direction and feel that you are on a level 
with mighty Mount Olympus, highest of the Olympics, 
and look the other way across 60 miles of wonderland 
to Mount Rainier. 

If you have a bit more time, you can go on foot or 
by pack train back up into the very mountains them- 
selves over well-kept trails that follow streams and 
skirt lakes. Here, there is wildlife everywhere—elk, 
bear, deer and a great variety of birds. And here in the 
rain forest every turn of the trail brings a new vista of 
awe-inspiring beauty. There are no bare spots in the 
Olympics. The forests are tropical in their luxuriance, 
with an undergrowth of vine maple and ferns and 
thick carpets of moss. 

If you don’t care for hiking or horseback riding, go 
to Lake Quinault, a mountain-girded lake on the main 
highway, and get a member of the Quinault Tribe to 
take you ina hand-hewn dugout canoe down the Lower 
Quinault River to the ocean, a 35-mile, adventure- 
packed trip through virgin forest that takes only a few 

-hours out of your traveling day. 

So much for the Olympics. But have you seen Mount 
Rainier, that big ice-cream-sundae of a mountain that 
looms high over Seattle and Tacoma and virtually 
every community in Western Washington? The “lo- 
cals” don’t call it Mount Rainier. To them, it’s simply 


8 


“The Mountain.” Its 14,408 feet of ever-white beauty 
dwarf the rest of the Cascade range, yet it is an easy 
drive from any Western Washington community to. 
those timber-clad, snow-draped slopes. Normally, the 
lodges and camping places at aptly-named Paradise 
Valley, on The Mountain’s west side, and at Sunrise | 
Camp, on the east side, close on Labor Day, but either 
spot can be visited in an easy drive in October and. 
November for a day of inspiring beauty. 

Up north, toward the Canadian border, there’s lofty: 
Mount Baker, 10,750-foot peak known to the Indians 
as “the great white watcher.” It’s a skier’s paradise. | 
And to the South, down toward the Washington- 
Oregon border, there’s Mount Saint Helen’s, 9,671 feet, | 


Floating bridge at Seattle carries 4-lane highway over I miles. | 


v) 


= | 


an incredibly beautiful pink-and-white cone- shaped } 
peak that is easily accessible over a highway winding 
through great forests and along the shores of two lakes 
decmins with game fish. 


Or you can do your mountaineering the easy way, 


without side trips. Just take either the Stevens Pass 
Highway or the Snoqualmie Pass Highway or the: 
Chinook Pass Highway across the Cascades as you) 
travel from Western to Eastern Washington. 

If you go Stevens Pass way, you’ll rub elbows all the: 
way across with some of the most majestic mountain) 
scenery in the state. And you'll see transcontinental 
trains entering and leaving America’s longest railroad 


1 
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a Brunnel, an eight-mile shaft under the mountain tops. 
_ If you choose Snoqualmie Pass, you'll never forget the 
huge concrete snowsheds you'll pass through on your 
“way to the top, the breath-taking beauty of the view 
across Lake Keechelus. Chinook Pass Highway takes 
_ you through “the back door to Mount Rainier.” It’s 
perhaps a little longer than the other, but the splendor 
_of the scenery makes up for it. 
~ Whichever pass you take, you're due for a surprise 
as you start down from the summit into Eastern Wash- 
ington. Here is change of pace at its fastest. One mo- 
ment, luxuriant, almost tropical, rain forest; the next 
moment, dry, color-flecked, park-like pine woods, with 
the desert just beyond. 


Grand Coulee Dam has created giant new recreation area for all. 


This is the time—October and November—to visit 
Central Washington and Eastern Washington. This is 
harvest and hunting time, and the woods are aflame 
not only with beiient scarlets and piercing gold of 
sumac and vine maple but with the startling red of 
deer hunters’ jackets. All through Eastern Washington, 
| at this season, you'll find the hunters, thousands of 
them, and their campfires light up the roadside with 
_a friendly glow as you pass along. This is deer country, 
i) too, perhaps the greatest in the U. S., with some 25,000 
‘bucks coming out of the hills on proud nimrods’ fen- 
‘ders each season. 

It also is fruit country, and October and November 
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are the months to see the fruit harvest at its peak. In 
the Wenatchee and Yakima and Okanogan Valleys, 
you'll see it—a great agricultural spectacle in which 
thousands of nomadic followers of the harvest partici- 
pate. Apple and pear orchards, spread along the river 
valleys, are jammed with pickers, and the roadside 
stands are lush with offerings of sun-ripened fruit. 

Here in Eastern Washington, highways follow the 
rivers, lending beauty to the scenery. From Stevens 
Pass down to the “bottomlands,’” you'll follow dash- 
ing, boulder-strewn, ever-transparent Wenatchee River 
along its canyon path. From Snoqualmie Pass, you’re 
turning and twisting and bending with the Yakima 
River through a wonderland of folded, grass-covered 
towering slopes. From Chinook Pass on down, it’s the 
Naches River that conducts you safely through the 
forested mountain slopes. 


Maybe you'll want to go up into North Central 
Washington. If you do, you drive up the north shore 
of the mighty Columbia River, with 100 miles of 
scenery in your windshield all the way, until you come 
to the Columbia’s junction with the Okanogan River, 
where you turn north and skip along with the Oka- 
nogan into its vast domain of mingled cattle range and 
forest area. Up here you'll still find the “old west,” 
with true, not drugstore, cowboys riding down out of 
the hills to little cow-country towns. 


Up this way, too, you’ll find Lake Chelan, a 55-mile 
lake that starts out in an apple orchard on the edge 
of the desert and winds its way back through towering 
cliffs into the heart of the Cascades, where mountain 
goats may be seen looking down from lofty ledges at 
your chugging little boat. There’s some great fishing 
back there, too. 

Farther east, you'll find an entrancing wonderland 
of an entirely different nature. It’s the Grand Coulee 
Dam country where miracles, some carved out by na- 
ture through the centuries and some dashed out by 
man in a decade or less, burst upon your amazed eyes 
at every turn. First, there’s the dam itself, the mightiest 
work of man, and key link in a gigantic chain of dams, 
siphons, canals and reservoirs that make up the vast 
Grand Coulee project. The dam, world’s largest con- 
crete structure, 22 million tons, backs up Roosevelt 
Lake, whose 600 miles of shoreline form the center of 
a new fishing, boating and camping recreational area. 

But the reservoirs created in the desert as the result 
of the coming of the great dam have set up other recre- 
ational areas such as sun-drenched, water-thirsty pio- 
neers never could have dreamed up. South of the dam 
there is a 94-mile stretch of coulees, lakes and reser- 
voirs, complete with motels, camping places, resorts 
and great fishing. And there’s Sun Lakes State Park, a 
green oasis in the desert, with a golf links, shaded pic- 
nic. grounds, housekeeping cabins and swimming 
beaches. 


For the amateur geoiogist, all of this country is a 
paradise. There is, for instance, Dry Falls, where the 
Columbia River, millions of years ago before it 
changed its course, plunged more than 400 feet over a 
sheer precipice. And there’s a great forest of igneous 
fossil trees, dry river channels and exposed lava flows, 
an amazing mineral lake which foams and thereby gets 
its name of Soap Lake. 

Here you can gaze upon the contrast of ghost towns 
and boom towns, and you can see lush, green farms, 
manned by young, modern families, burgeoning up in 
a sagebrush wilderness where others toiled their lives 
away in a dramatic but futile struggle before the dam 
brought water to the desert. 

After that you can move on over into the Inland 
Empire, that fertile, sun-washed area that spreads out 
around the thriving city of Spokane, second only to 
Seattle in size among Washington’s cities. Spokane has 
76 lakes within a 50-mile radius, a spectacular falls 
within the city limits and, only 35 miles distant, its 
own mountain, Mount Spokane, with an improved 
road leading to its 5,808-foot summit. 

These, then, are some of the spots you may visit in 
your tour of Washington State, but such a very few! 

Have we mentioned Seattle? Why, Seattle, biggest 
city in the Pacific Northwest with its more than half a 
million residents, has, among other things: An inland 


Kaloloch Beach fringes U.S. Highway | along Olympic Peninsula. 
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sea, Puget Sound, jumping with fighting salmon and|j 
dotted with forested, picturesque islands, splashing on 
its very doorstep; a 27-mile lake that is a boating won-} 
derland and a scenic masterpiece washing over its back 
porch; a view down every street that looks out upon 
water—salt or fresh—toward the mountains and the} 
forests; a floating bridge across Lake Washington that} 
gives the city one of the most beautiful and spectacular} 
entrances enjoyed by any city in the nation; a colorful} 
Fishermen’s Wharf, where the rugged adventurers who} 
go out to the epen ocean in 20-foot boats to battle the} 
elements for fighting salmon, bring their boats home 
and sit and mend their nets and plan new conquests; | 
a waterfront with ships from all parts of the world} 
nosing up against the pavement; seafood restaurants) 
offering delicacies fresh from nearby waters, and an} 
establishment known as Ye Olde Curiosity Shoppe} 


where tourists gather to marvel at, and buy, gadgets} 
and gimmicks from the Seven Seas; Government Locks, | 
second in size only to the Panama Canal Locks, where} 
you may watch trim sailboats and ocean-going vessels) 
rising from Puget Sound’s sea level 26 feet up to fresh. 
water where they can enter Seattle’s downtown Laké 
Union or pass on into Lake Washington. 

There, then, are a few of the high spots. But give 
thought, too, to the things that have been by-passed 
The Evergreen Highway, winding down the historie 
Columbia River to the sea, a highway of majestic 
vistas; those long, wide, smooth, sandy beaches down in. 
the state’s southwest corner; the San Juan Islands, an 
out-of-this-world fairyland hovering dreamlike in a 
salt-water paradise between Washington and its good, 
neighbor, the Canadian province of British Columbia; 
the Blue Mountains, over in Southeast Washington, a 
land of heavy-timbered ridges separating deep canyons 
where foam-crested streams flow and where great herd: 
of elk and deer abound; the Methow Valley, up inj 
North Central Washington, where you can while awa 
a lazy couple of weeks on a dude ranch, or where yo 
can cast your fly into some of the Northwest’s finest 
trout streams, or where you can go on a pack-train rial 
or a roadside stalk for mule deer. 

And industries—the Boeing Airplane plant in Se- 
attle, where more than 35,000 men and women work; 
the Bremerton Naval Shipyard, a ferrytrip across the 
Sound from Seattle, where more thousands are work- 
ing on Uncle Sam’s warships, and the logging camps, 
picturesque and colorful little communities far back 
in the great forests. 

And what else? j 
Well, take just about any road that your adventurin 
automobile happens to meander into in Washington 
State, and you'll find out what else—for this is, indeed, 
a tourist’s paradise, with scenic beauty, climate, pio 
neer lore, geological wonders, industrial progress, out 
door sports, a colorful past and a dynamic future al 

wrapped up in one, glorious-to-open package. 


| 
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Right: Lewis and Clark on the 
_ Missouri. From a painting by Dean 
Cornwell, commissioned and exe- 
cuted for the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. Reproduced by 
permission. Clark, seated on the 
ground, consults the map while 
_ Lewis checks their position with 
_ the octant. Their companions were 
Indians and frontiersmen well sea- 
_ soned in rigors of wilderness travel. 


OR the next few months, in 
Fi northwestern States, the 

legendary “Kilroy” is going 
to find heavy competition. Instead 
of encountering “Kilroy Was 
Here” chalked, painted and 
scratched on box cars, shanties 
and hoardings, the notice, in far __ 
more dignified places and_ in- 
scribed more often than not on 
bronze or marble, will read, “Lewis & 
Clark Were Here.” 

The occasion will be the 150th Anni- 
| versary of a journey performed by two 
| remarkable young men, when the U. S. 
was young, celebrated by communities 
which today have sprung up everywhere 
along their route. In each of those vil- 
lages, towns and cities there is intense 
local pride in the simple fact that one 
day, approximately a century and one- 
half ago, those intrepid adventurers tar- 
ried on, or even merely passed across 
its doorstep. That the observance, 
which will continue through next year, 
> constitutes not just one general holiday 
but a chain of relatively small ones has 
rather obscured its importance in many 
places; but, on the whole, the event is 
being attended with enthusiasm. 

_ During the week of August 9, the 
people of Fort Calhoun, near Omaha— 
Omaha itself is celebrating its centen- 
nial this year—and the site of Fort 
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GLory ROAD 
By Markham Price 


This year and next, hundreds. of 
western communities will 
brafe the sesquicentennial of 


Lewis. and Clark 


Statue of Sacajawea and her papoose 
at Washington Park, in Portland, Oregon 


Atkinson, held one of the most 
pretentious celebrations to date. 
The State D.A.R. assisted in the 
program, which involved the erec- 
tion of a large marker. In Oregon, 
plans are afoot for several ob- 
servances during the coming year 
rather than in 1954, because the 
expedition did not reach there 
until 1805. It was Oregon that 
held the notable Lewis & Clark Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1905. Missouri 
had the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in 1904. The latest Beaver State cele- 
bration will be conducted by the Ore- 
gon Lewis & Clark Sesquicentennial 
Commission, with Professor Burt Brown 
Barker of the University of Oregon as 
chairman. As preliminaries, the project 
will provide appropriate lectures 
throughout the State, and a 64-page 
booklet outlining a suitable course of 
study for schools during the winter. Also, 
there will be what Professor Barker de- 
scribes as “an elaborate dramatic pro- 
duction,” prepared by the Drama De- 
partment of Lewis & Clark College at 
Portland, “so elastic,” he says, “that it 
will adopt enough local color to make it 
fit into every community along the route.” 

“Our final show,” continues Professor 
Barker, “will be at Fort Clatsop, near 
Astoria, Oregon, where Lewis and Clark 
and their company spent the winter of 


cele- 


Ft. Randall Reservoir Dam is typical of radical changes in 
the Missouri scene since pioneer days of Lewis and Clark 


1805-1806, preparatory to their return trip. We plan a big 
terminal pageant featuring the trip down the Columbia and 
the landing at Astoria, building of Fort Clatsop, and evapo- 
rating sea water at Seaside, Oregon, for their supply of salt 
for the return trip.” 

Idaho already has marked practically all of the places 
connected with the traveling party, assisted by the U. Ss 
Forest Service. which has set up markers at expedition camp- 
sites all the way across the Bitterroot Mountains. There even 
is a marker at Lapwai, on the Clearwater River, about fifteen 


rs Clourlburs near 

Oana rasst, | |sinlotdme lara 
of June, z 

the Dalles [Oregon] covers Great Falts|Mortana) 


October 18. On Columbi 13.Expedition con- 
River{Oregarat last tr after 
October 16,1805: “Nene J Us 
reached mouth l 
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Map of historic journey with notes of principal incidents. 


eptember 26,1805 July 25, Party reached Three Forks Montana) 

Indian guide lamed Jefferson, Madison and 
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Clearwater Ri j 
oar present Grant dat end of August Meet Shoshones, Sacajawea, 
re ee een cemting : 
Rockies through bos rier and persuades him to guide be St.Louis 
Lolo Rass party over the Grest Divide 


Return covered practically same route with relatively few adventures 


miles southeast of Salmon, calling attention to the birthplace 
of Sacajawea, Indian-girl interpreter and guide. Local resi- 
dents have erected a stone cairn on the known spot where the 
travelers made their first camp on the Clearwater, about one- 
half mile above Orofino. 

At Idaho Falls, Idaho, approximately a year ago, an un- 
usual commemorative venture calling itself Lewis & Clark 
Enterprises was announced. Its declared intention was to fi 
organize a motor caravan, much like the familiar traveling 
carnival, which would traverse the historic trail bearing a 
skeleton Lewis & Clark 
show into which local 
color might be interpo- —_ 
lated as required by 
communities en route. 

In South Dakota, 
which Lewis & Clark 
reached in 1804 and re- 
visited in 1806, officials 
have chosen for their at- 
tention the median dates 
in 1805, so celebrations 
there, as in Nebraska, 
Oregon and Idaho, will 
occur mostly next year. 
South Dakota already 
has the fine monument 
at Sioux City, in honor 
of Sergeant Floyd, who 
died there, and two 
others, respectively at 
the sites of the Aricara 


Meriwether Lewis, from St. Memin's 
engraving in the Corcoran Gallery 


April 29. Leuris discovers griszly bear species 


April 26 1805, Reach mouth of Yellowstone River: Name it 
il71805. Expedition resumes west on Missouri River Sends back 
gino men with bateau, carrying specimens and reports to 


President Thomas Jefferson 
October 26. building Fort Mandan for winter. 
Soar kiforth Daketal Reathethereonrehumep ag 0s 
August 23.Minor troubles withSouthDakota Sioux end peaceably’ 
20. Charles Floyd dies of natural causes near site 
of present Sioux City Jowal 


Explorers stopped at LaCharette for 
advice of Daniel Boone, who was 
the local magistrate Maylé 


Le eee 
jor al 
ah Charles [Missouri] 
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Right: Aerial view of Celilo Falls which required 
arduous portage lasting thirteen days before 
party entered The Dalles. Federal treaty of 1855 
still permits Indians to spear and net fish here. 
Below: Today, modern canal circumvents Celilo 
Falls and rapids. Picture shows grain barge being 
brought from port in upper Columbia basin 


dian villages at Leavenworth, 
a the bank of the Missouri 
iver, and at State Park, Farm 
land, where there is a formal- 
ed! cairn in honor of the lead- 
's, erected by the City of 
ierre, to commemorate the 
irty’s visit on September 24, 
304. These are in addition to 
merous small aluminum mark- 
s such as greet motorists ev- 
ywhere along the way. 
A committee is hard at work 
Montana, preparing for a 
isy schedule in 1955; the ex- 
>dition traveled more miles in 
ontana than in any other 
tate. The celebration there, the third week in July and con- 
uing the entire seven days, will be mainly at Three Forks, 
wn at the headwaters of the Missouri River. The featured 
itertainment, similar to performances slated for other towns 
sited, will be an elaborate historical pageant; but the main 
ent will be the unveiling at Three Forks of a Lewis and 
ark statue designed by Rudy Autio, well-known sculptor 
‘sociated with the Archie Bray Foundation at Helena. 
In all the annals of the United States, there has been no 
avel adventure to outrank in historical importance the 
‘illmg story of Lewis and Clark. Bound indissolubly with 
e extraordinary and, as far as this nation is concerned, the 
»ochal circumstances of the Louisiana Purchase, its accom- 
ishments and misadyentures will be recounted for the in- 
ration of our youth as long as there remains a free world 
the West. = as 
In 1801, when Thomas Jefferson suc- 
‘jeded to the Presidency, there was not, to 
| \l intents and purposes, any territory be- 
aging to this nation west of the Missis- 
opi River. It was strongly evident, never- 
eless, that that selfsame river was the 
dispensable back door to the then-exist- 
2 small federation of States. Jefferson, 
eply sensible of the future needs of his 
ntrymen, himself was the outstanding 
oponent of a dream of a nation that 
me day would occupy the continental 
ainland from ocean to ocean; but he also 
is realistic and practical about his plans 
making it come true. In 1793, the year 
er the discovery of the Columbia River 
the New England trader, Robert Gray, 
had urged insistently the exploration of 
2 unknown West and even had induced 
> American Philosophical Society, found- 
by another far-sighted American, Ben- 
nin Franklin; to send a scientific expedi- 
n thither under the French botanist, 
ndre Michaux. Largely because of per- 
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William Clark, after painting by 
C. W. Peale at Independence Hall 


versions of purpose by Michaux, that 
venture had failed. 

But in 1800, Spain, in a supposed- 
ly secret treaty, had ceded back to 
France practically all that remained 
west of the Mississippi of its once 
vast claims to North America, with 
the understanding that the huge re- 
gion never would be surrendered to 
any other nation without her consent. France, in 1763, had 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, also by secret treaty. This second 
secret treaty, becoming known to the United States, naturally 
added to its apprehensions already stirred by machinations 
of Spanish agents in the southwest, by truculent attitudes of 
the British in Canada and the northwest, and now suddenly 
by the military ambitions and colonizing plans of the would- 
be world conquerer Napoleon Bonaparte. The Corsican, not 
content with triumphs abroad, had turned his attention to 
recovery of French dominion in North America which had 
been lost in the surrender of Montcalm at Quebec, and, op- 
erating from a base at Haiti in the West Indies, he had 
planned to take over the Mississippi, along with occupation 
of the vast territory known as Louisiana, virtually one-half of 
the continental United States of today. It was indeed a cru- 
cial time for the young American republic. 

As President, Jefferson first endeavored, 
vainly, to obtain New Orleans and the 
Floridas by outright purchase from France 
and Spain. Then, in January 1803, he de- 
cided to send an expedition overland to 
the Pacific Coast to learn precisely what 
lay between and, because its advance nec- 
essarily would be over alien soil, he 
cloaked it in his application for the grant 
of a paltry $2500 from Congress, as a “lit- 
erary pursuit” in furtherance of scientific 
knowledge. But “God moves in mysterious 
ways His wonders to perform,” and there 
came a startling shift and rearrangement 
of the international scene to give Jefferson 
his opportunity. 

Even while Jefferson’s plan for a west- 
ward expedition was in process, Napo- 
leon’s armies in Haiti were roundly de- 
feated and practically driven out by the 
native population. Moreover, England was 
readying her mighty navy for an onslaught 
on France. A harassed Napoleon, to obtain 
money sorely needed and to rid himself of 
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East of Portland, where Columbia River cuts through Cascade Mountains between present States of Washington and Oregon 


what he now realized was an impractical dream of a restored 
French Empire in the West, suddenly offered to sell Louisiana 
to the United States. The bargain was too tempting to be 
resisted, and the U. S. Commissioners at Paris, even without 
authorization from home, snapped it up. The United States 
thus made the Louisiana purchase for $15,000,000, or ap- 
proximately four cents an acre, carrying on the tradition for 
smart trading established by Peter Minuit when he bought 
the Island of Manhattan for $24 worth of trinkets. At all 
events, the exploration of the new national property now 
became mandatory. 

Jefferson had a private secretary, Meriwether Lewis, aged 
30, properly educated in a well-to-do family which gave him 
relationship with George Washington as a grand-nephew of 
the great man’s sister. This eager young man was most 
auxious to participate in Jefferson’s proposed adventure, as 
he had been when Michaux set forth, although, on that occa- 
sion, Jefferson had refused permission on grounds that Lewis 
was too inexperienced. But this time, Lewis having gained 
some creditable military and other background in the mean- 
while, Jefferson approved. Lewis consequently was named 
head of the party, and authorized to begin its organization. 

Lewis promptly invited the 
cooperation of his friend, Cap- 
tain William Clark, four years 
his senior, youngest brother of 
the frontier hero, George Rog- 
ers Clark. Clark, then situated 
with his famous brother in 
Tennessee, at once began en- 
listing seasoned veterans of 
the frontier who would know | On Oct 
most about the handicaps to 
be overcome. Some of these 
men even had served under 
Daniel Boone on his forays 
into the Dark and Bloody 


| NAVY. 
Ground of Kentucky. Also, BARINGS RIVER. LATER IN NOVEMBER 
there was Toussaint Charbo- 1805 LEWIS 4 
neau, a French guide, who : LATER BY COM) 


brought along his Indian wife, 
the “Bird Woman,” Saca- 
jawea, both to serve as inter- 
preters. Moreover, there was 
York, the giant Negro man 
servant who, like Henson with 
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Peary, was to accompany 
Clark all the way and who was 
to attain an eminence of his 
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Typical marker along Lewis and Clark route. This is 
beside Oregon stream which they called Quicksand River 


own through his popularity with the Indians. 4 

During the winter of 1803-1804, pending the breakup of | 
the ice that made earlier navigation impossible, Lewis and - 
Clark conducted a sort of boot camp for the members of the 
expedition at Wood River, on the east bank of the Mississippi 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri. The Missouri River was to 
be their main highway to the west. Here, at Wood River, dis- 
cipline was begun and useful seasoning experience in hunt- 
ing and camp life was acquired. 

On May 14, 1804, the expedition set forth upon the waters 
of the Missouri in three boats, a 55-foot bateau fitted with 
sail and propelled also with oars, and two pirogues, or large 
dugout canoes. These craft were laden with camp equipment, 
food, scientific instruments, arms, munitions and a variety -of 
presents for Indians, Clark was temporarily in supreme com; 
mand, for Lewis had been detained at St. Louis; he did not 
join the party until it reached St. Charles on May 20. Travel- 
ing at a rate of from twelve miles to fifteen miles a day, they 
came, on the 24th, to the tiny village of La Charette, prac- 
tically the last outpost of civilization. Nevertheless, they 
paused here to confer with the local magistrate, because that 
official happened to be none other than Daniel Boone, most 
famous living authority on how | 
to meet the problems of the / 
American wilderness. But ap- 
parently, outside of a secret 
wish to go along, Boone had 
little to offer but godspeed. 

The next day the expedition 
took off once more, fighting 
IDG sandbars, driftwood and ver- 
. itable clouds of noxious in- 

sects, but meeting other boats 

bearing traders returning to 
EN TO St. Louis with their winter’s 
accumulation of pelts. From 

one of these parties, Lewis and 
Clark engaged the services of 
an interpreter named Dorion, 
who understood the language 
of the Sioux and would be use- 
ful in due time. After com- 
pleting a distance of 340 miles 
from St. Louis, the expedition 
came to the mouth of the Kan- 
sas River, and, where Kansas 
City now stands, they saw the 
lower war-ravished villages of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Map-maker Otto G. Lindberg, left, ponders routing problem with draftsman. 
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MERICANS WILL travel 400 billion 

miles by automobile this year. 
In the cars which will roll up this 
total there will be an average of 
three road maps, probably acquired 
free from an oil company. Road 
maps have become as necessary to 
the modern motorist as windshield 
wipers, and for the same reason— 
under certain conditions you won't 
have a very clear idea of where you 
are going without them. 

Before 1922 a motorist usually 
had to pay from 25 cents to $1.00 
for a road map, which was certain 
to be hard to read and likely to be 
inaccurate. The man_ responsible 
for changing all this is a Finnish- 
born American named Otto G. 
Lindberg. Lindberg loved motor- 
ing and he had first-hand knowl- 
edge of the inadequacy of road 
maps in those days. As a free-lance 
draftsman he had made several 
road maps, beginning with one of 
Vermont for the American Auto- 
mobile Association in 1911, which 
he describes now as “very bad.” 
But he had ideas for making good 
ones, and in 1922 he suggested to 
the Esso Standard Oil Company 
that he make a road map of their 


All map information is checked at several stages to insure accuracy, bring it up to date. 


home state of New Jersey for them 
to distribute free. 

“Tf it isn’t the best one you ever 
saw,” he said, “don’t pay me a 
cent.” : 

He made it, and Esso paid him. 
They immediately ordered maps of 
two other states in their marketing 
area. His company, now a million- 
dollar corporation called General 
Drafting, makes road maps for a 
larger portion of the earth’s surface 


than any other outfit in existence: 
the U. S., Canada and 34 other 
countries. 

Lindberg’s first Esso map was 
revolutionary simply because it 
was accurate and easy to read. Un- 
til that time, motorists had to cope 
with a well-nigh illegible confusion 
of fine print on a background of 
buff or pale salmon. Lindberg 


varied his type according to sizes of 
the towns, and spaced the names 


Special erasing machine is used for changes on maps, which often occur in mid-printing. 
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with care. He left the state area 
white, with the land and water 
around it tinted. He indexed every 
place. shown. He also drove over 
every mile of road in the state him- 
self so there were no mistakes. 
Users of this map saw his name 
and address in the corner and be- 
gan writing or dropping in at his 
office to ask about road conditfons, 


or what he thought was the fastest — 
route from one place to another, 


or which was the most scenic. All 
got prompt, explicit replies. 

Lindberg kept a record of all the 
questions, and of the letters of 
thanks he received. In 1926 there 
were several thousand inquiries, 
and he took his data to the ad- 
vertising manager of Esso. He said 
he was sure that if motorists could 
identify the service he had been 
giving them with the oil company 
that gave them maps, they would 
express their gratitude by buying 
their gas and oil at Esso service 
stations. 

Esso decided to give its name to 
a touring-information service, and 
pay Lindberg to organize and man- 
age it. Reports from dealers soon 
showed that his prediction had 
been sound. Before long, observant 
competitors saw in the service a 
sales-promotion device they couldn’t 
afford to overlook. Today, touring 
service and road maps, both free, 
represent an investment by the 
petroleum industry as a whole of 
about $10,000,000 a year. 

But Otto Lindberg’s first interest 
is still the road maps; from the be- 
ginning, he tried to get as much 
useful information on them as pos- 
sible. A few years ago, to find out 
what tourists want to know, he 
quizzed Esso service-station atten- 
dants on the questions they are 
asked most frequently. 

He already knew the public’s 
first concern was distances and road 
conditions. ‘They also ask about 
ferries, bridges, the size of the next 
town. They are interested in the 
locations of airfields, state and na- 
tional parks and monuments, camp 
sites, picnic grounds—even foot 
trails. So Lindberg includes all this 
on his maps. His detail enlarge- 
ments of cities show the locations 
of churches, hotels, theaters and 
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stores, as well as the fastest route 
through. There are also brief de- 
scriptions of interest to sightseers. 

General Drafting’s chief client is 
Esso, but they make road maps for 
Standard Oil of Kentucky, system 
maps for TWA and American Air- 
lines, and company maps for Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford. Sometimes 
they make maps purely as public 
relations gestures—like historical 
picture maps exclusively for use in 
schools, and a series showing three 
phases of World War II. General 
Drafting gets an average of twenty 
requests a week during the school 
year from teachers who want maps 
to use in geography classes. Some 
come from as far away as Pakistan; 
a missionary school in Nigeria asks 
for a supply regularly each year. In 

South American countries where 
Esso markets, the demand for road 
maps far exceeds the number of 
automobiles. Colombia, for in- 
stance, where there are only 83,000 
motor vehicles of all kinds, found 
use for 212,000 road maps of the 
country in 1947 and for 571,000 in 
1952. They are used in schools, by 
aviation lines, and as _ reference 
_ maps by business houses. 
*| Lindberg made his second big 
contribution to map-making in 
1930. American business was cut- 
ting its purchases down to the bar- 
est essentials, and he had a hunch EN 
that Esso, in reducing expensés, From details supplied him, artist renders cover picture for map to be printed in 4 colors. 
might eliminate free road maps and 
the touring service. To forestall 
that, he added to his maps another 
feature that would make them so 
valuable his client wouldn’t want 
to drop them. On the back of each 
state map he put another map of 
the same area with small colored 
pictures of “tourist attractions’— 
places of historical, scenic, indus- 
trial, agricultural, recreational or 
cultural interest. 

The pictorial map was an im- 
mediate success. It gave the non- 
_ drivers in a car, especially children, 
| something to pore over during the 
) dull stretches of a journey. Soon 
the non-drivers began) to suggest 
|, side trips to see things the pictures 
| had piqued their interest about. 
| This meant more miles driven, and 
added consumption of gas and oil. 

To prove that the pictorial maps 


Opaquer blanks out all sections on negative except those areas printed in red on final map. 
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At gas station, attendant points out correct route for traveler who, if typical, has 2 other maps in glove compartment of car. 


really were boosting sales at the 
service stations, Lindberg presented 
a number of tourist attractions with 
registers for guests to sign and say 
what had brought them there. It 
turned out that as high as 60 per 
cent of the visitors came because 
they had seen the place on an Esso 
picture map. Several places asked 
that they be taken off the maps 
because the maps were bringing 
them several times as many tourists 
as they could handle. 

It takes General Drafting from 
nine months to a year to prepare 
a new map for the printer, and 
the cost ranges from $30,000 for a 
comparatively simple job like 
Southern New England, to $60,000 
for one more complicated, like 
South America. : 

Work begins with large-scale 
“base” maps made from govern- 
ment surveys. A hundred or more 
of these may be needed for a state. 
They are photographed down to 
working scale and the negatives 
placed edge to edge in a celluloid 
mosaic of the ‘state map. This, 
exposed to sensitized white paper, 
produces a map in blue lines. 

The editors trace in black the 
roads they want to appear on the 
finished product, and the result is 
photographed. The blue lines 
don’t reproduce, so only the lines 
traced in black survive the second 
exposure. This blue-line dummy 
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goes to the draftsmen, who trace 
all roads in their proper colors and 
in solid, parallel, or broken lines 
according to their classes. They 
hand-letter the names of all towns, 
with symbols showing their popu- 
lation, and put in route numbers 
and mileages, spacing the lettering 
so that it can be read easily. 

The dummy then goes back to 
the compilation department for 
corrections and additions on road 
and bridge construction, detours, 
and route-number changes keep 
coming in right up to press time. 

General Drafting turns out 22,- 
000,000 maps a_ year, but they 
never make a press run of more 
than 500,000 because in the time 
it takes to print that many, the 
highway department may rebuild 
a road or change route numbers 
on a hundred miles of highway. 

An occasional mistake will creep 
in, however, and there are always 
people happy to point it out. How- 
ever, some mistakes are intentional. 
Otto Lindberg put the name Agloe 
on his map of New York and oc- 
casionally gets letters telling him 
that there is no such place. That 
is quite true. In map-making par- 
lance, Agloe is a “catch.” If some- 
body wanted to steal and publish 
a map of New York he might 
simply photograph Lindberg’s. But 
the name Agloe would prove his 
crime. There are a dozen or so 


catches on every map, to protect 
copyrights. 

Otto Lindberg at 68 looks about 
50 and, when the pressure is on, 
can work as long hours as the 
youngest man on his staff. He is 
an easy man to work for as long 
as you subscribe to his theory that 


perfection may be impossible but ~ 


that it is an unforgivable sin to 
relax for even a short time your 
efforts to attain it. The 75 mem- 
bers of his staff function with con- 
tented precision in a_ luxurious 
English-type manor house on what 
used to be a millionaire’s estate at 
Convent Station, New Jersey. They 
enjoy a profit-sharing system that 
now extends to the last office boy 
in the Touring Service offices. 

In 1952 another oil company, 


one of the chief competitors in — 


Esso’s marketing area, wanted to 
change map-makers and sign with 
General Drafting. The Esso man- 
agement was agreeable. It was a 
$250,000 contract, and  under- 
standably there was strong senti- 
ment on the General Drafting 
board of directors in favor of 
taking it. Mr. Lindberg needed 
about one second to turn it down. 
--&We say we make the best road 
maps,” he told his board. “Now 
gentlemen, can you tell me how 


it would be possible to make the — 
best road map of a state for two ~ 


competing clients at once?” @ 
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F you SAIL for Ibiza from Barcelona, Valencia or 
Alicante, you approach the island’s main port just 
after sunrise the morning following. The steamer 
which heads south out of Palma de Majorca at noon 
twice a week always arrives at Ibiza City the same day 
around sunset. It really doesn’t matter which of these 
two times you happen to approach the island gateway, 

Ss! and odd for the hill crowned by a 500-year-old fortress and 


covered from top to bottom with the rectangular, 


“K alabaster houses of Ibiza City is just as striking 
whether you see it for the first time with the sun at 
your back, or silhouetted against a clear, turquoise- 
colored Mediterranean dusk of an early evening. 

The City of Ibiza is capital of the southernmost 
island in Spain’s Balearic archipelago, 172 miles south 
of Barcelona, 100 miles east of Valencia, and 70 miles 
southwest of Majorca. Visitors find Ibiza, which gave 
its name ‘to its principal town, more primitive, more 
insular, more African than its bigger sister to the 
northeast;:and those who come here off-season never 
fail to boast about its mild and agreeable climate. 

The 12-by-25 mile area supports a native population 

eee * of just under 40,000 fishermen, boat-builders, farmers, 

Bes artisans, shopkeepers and their families, of which 

ipa roughly one-fourth live in Ibiza City itself, another 

quarter inhabit the coastal towns of Santa Eulalia del 

“Rio’and San Antonio Abad on opposite sides of the 

“island; andthe rest are scattered among smaller in- 

_Jand villages and on the neat, fertile farms for which 


. ; : ; , SAalabastor” ‘Ibiza City, crowned by fortress, is 
‘ THE epee soy i . seen ‘from ship as welcomers ring lighthouse. 


* . ‘ 
oa, 
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Ay 8. 
View from breakwater lighthouse shows wall around original cap- 
ital commenced in 1554 under sponsorship of Emperor Charles V. 


Ibiza is noted. In addition to harvesting the land and 
the sea about them, the Ibicencos earn their sobrasada, 
vino and recreation on their beloved fiesta days by 
engaging in coastwise shipping, manufacture of raffia 
goods, open-pit salt mining, and in trying to revive 
their once flourishing cotton-growing skills. It has 
only been in comparatively recent times that tourism 
too could be counted as important on Ibiza. 

In most mainland ports, ship arrivals seem to fit 
into the normal established pattern of things, and 
very few except those directly concerned get very 
excited whenever a steamer from another port looms 
over the horizon. But when the mail-boat, only 
physical contact with the outside world, clears the 
breakwater of an island port like Ibiza City, almost 
everyone in town is expecting at least a package, letter 
or newspaper, and all turn out to welcome El Correo. 

There are three towns on Ibiza well set up to receive 
vacationists at all seasons, and before leaving the island 
yowll probably want to visit them all. Make up your 
mind what to see on Ibiza while aboard ship, for cars 
and porters from every important hotel on the island 
stand ready on the dock to whisk you off to the town 
and lodgings of your choice. 

Perhaps the sight of that high hill with the fortress 
and church on top, skirted halfway down with a 
centuries-old wall enclosing more low whitewashed 
houses and cobblestone streets, will prove too much, 
and you'll decide to forsake Santa Eulalia and San 
Antonio for awhile to take a closer look at the island's 
largest town. Accommodations in the capital range all 
the way from the Ibiza, the island’s “Grand Hotel,” 
through the waterfront Marina, to little sidestreet 
pensions which offer rooms looking out on tiny iron- 
work balconies, and three meals a day for the peseta- 
equivalent of a dollar bill. 
~ [Ibiza City’s much-used quay and the broad Paseo 
de Vara de Rey are the only paved streets in town. 
The rest are dirt pounded to cement-like hardness by 
centuries of alpargata-shod feet and the wheels of 
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sturdy donkey-carts. Carpenters melt their glue over 
brazier fires made right in the middle of narrow lanes, 
pretty young girls take their embroidery and work on 
it right outside their doors where the light is better, 
their mothers wait patiently at the neighborhood water 
pump for their turns to fill earthenware jugs which 
they will carry on their hips up the hill for use in their 
immaculately clean kitchens. 

A good many Ibicencan women, particularly among 
the older generation, still favor the traditional island 
costume, as cumbersomé-looking as it is picturesque. 
Over countless petticoats they wear long dresses which 
sweep the ground, wrap tasseled brocade shawls 
around their shoulders in all seasons, and wear their 
hair severely parted down the middle with one thick 
braid falling down in back to their waists. The great- 
est drawback to this style of custom doesn’t become 
apparent until much later in life: years of brushing 
the hair back in the same way and in the same place 
eventually makes many older women bald as eagles. 

After you've explored the open-air mercado, where 
native vegetable produce is sold, and the octangular 


Venerable Ibicencan woman must make trips to fountain for water. 
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pescaderia, source of every housewile’s Friday fish, 
you may want to window shop along Calle Antonio 
Rascau, where the best bargains are colorful ceramic 
water jugs and Ibiza’s distinctive sandals decorated 
with black shoelaces and soled with the same kind of 
rubber used to make tires. There are plenty of side- 
walk tables with good views of the passing scene where 
you may rest and enjoy a cafe con leche or a vermouth. 
Then you'll be ready to climb the broad dirt ramp 
leading through the old city gate to the upper reaches 
of Ibiza City where history can be read on every 
cobblestone. 

Like Majorca to the north, the island of Ibiza has 
played host to a long succession of ancient conquerors 
and adventurers from every shore of the western 
Mediterranean. Carthaginians were fishing the quiet 
coves around Ibiza 654 years before Christ. The men 
from Carthage were followed in succeeding centuries 
by the Greeks, the Romans (who opened up lead 
mines above San Carlos) , the Vandals, Byzantines and 
the Arabs. Ibiza became Christian once and for all 
when Spain took her from the Moors on August 8, 
1235, six years after the Spaniards also made a success- 
ful landing on Majorca. 

Few places in the world as remote as Ibiza are so 
keenly aware of their heritage, and are as active in 
preserving physical evidence of their rich and varied 
historical background. Archives in the Cathedral hold 
papers telling how Ibiza, island and city, was parti- 
tioned among her Spanish conquerers in the Thir- 
teenth Century in a manner similar to the way 


Mule carts still outnumber autos on Ibiza, even in capital city. 


Germany and Berlin were divided after World War 
IJ. The Public Library, the Agricultural Museum 
and the Ethnical Museum all contain exciting re- 
minders of Ibiza’s long history. And near the top of 
the Old City, in a group of buildings which include 
the Cathedral, the Castle and the Bishop’s Palace, 
anyone may visit the fascinating, well organized 
Archeological Museum which houses an_ excellent 
collection. 

Taking taxis about the island is the only activity I 
can think of which might be called extravagant. 
Public transportation is certainly not luxurious but 
it is fairly dependable and it certainly is cheap. The 
nine-mile trip to Santa Eulalia, through some of the 
island’s richest farmlands irrigated to a cool green- 
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Santa Eulalia's Hotel Royalty, prominently mentioned in Elliot Paul's Life and Death of a Spanish Town, runs about $1.00 daily, including meals, 
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Ancient cobblestone streets criss-cross balconied old Ibiza City. 


ness even in rainless summers, requires 45 minutes 
and costs about thirteen cents. 

As. your vessel makes a landfall on Ibiza coming 
from Barcelona or Palma, you can get your first sight 
of Santa Eulalia del Rio just after leaving Tagomago 
Island abeam. The name of Ibiza’s second town has 
“del Rio” tacked onto it because a river—the only 
true river in all the Balearics—empties into the sea 
right at this point. You may also recall Santa Eulalia 
as the setting for Elliot Paul’s Life and Death of a 
Spanish Town. 

The Hotel Royalty is still there on the corner op- 
posite the Paseo, but the young proprietor mentioned 
in the book is running another establishment called 
Casa Juanito further down the street. Juanito’s place 
enjoys a wide reputation for serving the best food on 
the island, and, during warm weather, diners can see 
their soup simmering away and their lamb chops broil- 
ing over hot charcoal in a neat kitchen opening right 
off the patio where they eat. The building which used 
to be Cosmi’s hotel is now an apartment house. You 
can easily find it because it is the only structure in 
town which is three stories high. 

There is something about the appearance of Santa 
Eulalia, with its dusty main street lined with low 
white structures belonging to the innkeepers, dry-goods 
merchants, butchers, small grocers and barbers, which 
reminds me of a frontier town movie set located 
somewhere down in southern New Mexico. There are 
four barber shops within a block of the Royalty, and 
at night they offer formidable competition to the 
cafés as centers of masculine social life. The broad 
Paseo, shooting off at right angles to the main street, 
goes straight down to the sea and to an indifferent 
pebble beach seldom used except by occasional tour- 
ists. On a high hill south of the town there is a 
beautiful fourteenth-century church which serves as 
the local parish for farm families from miles around. 

When you get off the boat in Ibiza City you'll 
probably notice that most of the hotel cars down at 
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the dock to meet expected guests are from San Antonio 
Abad. A hurried consultation with your map informs 
you that this town lies on the west coast of the island 
at a point almost exactly opposite Santa Eulalia del 
Rio. Its favored location on a quiet little bay lined 
with a good beach has long established the community 
as the most important tourist stop on the island. 

Not counting numerous large and small pensions set 
up to accommodate guests during the popular warm- 
weather season, San‘ Antonio has five hotels open all 
year—the Portmany and’ thesSan Antonio in town, and 
the Ses Savines, the Parador Playa and the large, new 
Bahia out along the edge of the bay. In summer, 
San Antonio is jammed to capacity with vacationists, 
mostly from France, and if you happen to arrive in 
August without confirmed reservations you may face 
the possibility of sleeping on the beach. But as Sep- 
tember rolls around, San Antonio shrinks down to a 
more normal size, and during the rest of the year you 
can find accommodations and peace aplenty. Buses 
leave for San Antonio Abad from a café on the corner 
of the Avenida B. R. Tur and the quay several times 
a day. 

Elementary forms of amusement put the responsi- 
bility for recreation squarely up to the visitor himself. 
Ibiza City has a tennis club, and there is a small yacht 


club where you might be able to rent a lateen-rigged 


Ibicencan-type sloop for an afternoon sail. The best 
swimming is found out at San Antonio, on a beach 
opposite the harbor mouth of Ibiza City, and in 
various coves along more remote coastlines. Local 
fiestas celebrated annually by each community on its 
saint’s day are always a lot of fun to watch and 
participate in if you like folk-dancing, fairs, fireworks 
and dances held out in the open on the plazas. 

If the atmosphere on Ibiza is informal and the living 
simple, it is these very qualities which make the island 
a fine place for the tourist whose desire to remain in 
Europe is stronger than his pad of travelers checks. 
First-class overnight passage on a Compania Trans- 
mediteraneo steamer from Barcelona costs about $4.00, 
from Valencia or Alicante about $3.50, and you can 
travel from Palma de Majorca to Ibiza as a daytime 
deck passenger for about 70 cents. The most expensive 
hotels on the island—Ibiza, Portmany, Ses Savines, 
Bahia and Playa—charge 85 pesetas (about $2.10) a 
night with all meals, and you can stay at the storied 
Royalty in Santa Eulalia for $1.00 a day, including 
board. 

If current plans for the island’s first airport go 
through as expected, Ibiza may eventually be reached 
from the mainland in something like one hour. When 
that day comes, the contrast between the bustling, 
sophisticated capitals of Europe and the peaceful, 
unchanging “white island” of Ibiza will appear more 
dramatic than ever. # 
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- Dutch lad asked to pose by sleek Hillman Minx. 


tion. 


N THIS LIFE, we earn our rewards; 

but it is rare indeed that the 
prize is altogether to our satisfac- 
This makes the recent case 
of Bill Halstead refreshingly worth 
telling and hearing. He has just 
been rewarded for a period of 
painstaking effort with the realiza- 
tion of a lifelong dream, a fulfil- 
‘ment so complete that he will be 
in a glow about it for years to come. 
Or perhaps one should say, the 


realization of half-a-lifelong dream, 


experience is 


during his daily stint, 


for Bill Halstead still is a young 
man, doubtless with his best years 
awaiting attention. If this 1954 
any harbinger of 
things to come, they should be 
excellent years, too, calculated to 
evoke many additional and possibly 
better dreams. 

William Halstead, Jr., nominally 
‘of California, works over the nation 
at large for a magazine-subscrip- 
tion agency in New York, the Na- 
tional Circulating Company at 
Rockefeller Center. At intervals 
‘the same 
healthy imagination which enabled 
him to find constant interest in his 
job and to accomplish results satis- 
factory to his employer, brought 
him pleasant thoughts of what he 
would like to do if someday he’d 
find himself sitting on top of the 
world. Only, Bill wouldn’t be sit- 
ting; his disposition requires him 
always to be on his feet. Moreover, 
for full personal delight, Bill’s feet 
would have to be on snowshoes, 
his main recreational joy being in 
sport on the ski runs. Nor does 
‘this mean that Bill is just a special 
kind of snow man, coming to life 
‘only in the wintertime. Not many 

ersons are aware that skiing today 


‘js a year-round sport—and we are 


not referring to those make-believe 
‘slides that are sprinkled in July 
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TAILOR-MADE PRIZE 


lt is encouraging to know that sometimes, 


somewhere, a dream 


really comes true. For proof, read what is set forth here about Bill 
Halstead, his Hillman Minx and his four-months tour of Europe 
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with dry ice. At Tadoussac, on the 
lower St. Lawrence, for instance, 
they learned long ago that you can 
ski beautifully on the sand dunes, 
and now that example is imitated 
in many other places. At all events, 
by early in 1954, Bill had tired of 
domestic snow runs, real and syn- 
thetic; he had trained his sights, 
with those of the experts, on the 
distant slopes and glaciers of the 
Swiss Alps, Spanish Apennines and 
Chilean Andes. 

Then it happened. About a year 
ago, the National Circulating Com- 
pany offered a glittering prize for 
top production accomplishment by 
any employee engaged in sales— 
ownership of a fine Hillman Minx 
convertible station wagon, a thor- 
oughly modern car produced by 
Rootes Motors, one of the front- 
line English automobile manu- 
facturers and also pioneers in the 
plan that makes cars available for 
hire or purchase to overseas tour- 
ists as soon as they disembark in 
Europe. That, .in itself, was a 
provocative idea, along the lines of 
Bill’s fifteen-year-old dream; but 
Bill paid scant attention to it at the 
time. Like all the TV audiences 
that yell their availability each 
week when Bert Parks asks if any- 
one present would care “to break 
the bank,’ Bill certainly would 
have liked to own a Hillman Minx 
(who wouldn’t?) —but he just knew 
that he never could be so lucky. 

Accordingly, this particular Hill- 
man Minx descended on Bill Hal- 
stead as a complete surprise—not so 
much, however, to his friends and 
associates, who long had known his 
old-fashioned devonon to his job. 
Yet, incredible as the first an- 
nouncement seemed to him, when 
it came, he adjusted himself quick- 
lv to the altered circumstances. It 


did not take him long to undergo 
the formalities required of an 
American on the road, and it didn’t 
take him long to pack. It was ar- 
ranged that he would accept de- 
livery of the precious Hillman 
Minx at Paris, and that he would 
spend four months thereafter driv- 
ing the permissible highways of 
Europe, with, of course, a pro- 
longed stopover in Switzerland. 
Today, looking back, Bill counts 
that smart sturdy little Hillman 
Minx as one of the top factors in 
his adult education. Seated back 
of its smooth-turning wheel, he 
traversed 8,500 carefree and trouble- 
free (motorists know that there is 
a difference here) miles over snowy 
turnpikes of Switzerland and Aus- 
tria, bumpy Belgian-block pave- 
ments of the Low Countries, and 
the verdant byways of England, 
France and Germany—on the whole, 
a fairy-tale adventure in a Cin- 
derella coach. He soon found what 
all other highway tourists quickly 
discover, that, by driving thus from 
one country to another, he saw 
infinitely more of people, manners 
and customs than were highlighted 
by any ordinary travel folder or 
guidebook. In short, he saw for 
himself that, while it is only a few 
hours from Rome to Geneva by 
plane—or even by train—there is 
another veritable world of human- 
interest things to see in between 
from the road—especially from the 
luxurious seat of a Hillman Minx. 
Bill already is working on 
another dream, a bit more earnest- 
ly this time because he already has 
tasted the realization of part of it. 
As soon as ever he can manage it, 
he’s going to do it again, and, of 
course, sharing that new adventure 
will be his inseparable pal, his 
always-faithful Hillman Minx. @ 
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Irving’s immortal Rip did not come to a bad end after all 
Fully reformed, he has taken a job directing a mountain 
resort inthe very place where he slept for twenty yedrs. 


Surrounded by eager youngsters and comforted by his dog Wolfe, Rip Van Winkle retells.his. odd experiences. 


rip van winkle’s =~ 


HANKS TO THE imagination and 3 
enterprise of resourceful show- ~ .@) 
men in private life, much of the 


fiction of our forefathers has be- 

come as real as any fact in history. 

‘Guides in Elsinore will show you 

the very battlements trod by“Ham- 

‘let when he conferred with “the © 

ghost of his father. In rural France, , 

you may see the tower from which. 

Sister Anne summoned help for the, 

last remaining wife of Bluebeard; a 
England cherishes the Old Curip 
osity Shop of Dickens, and, likeé-~“_ 

wise, in every other land, wishful 

thinkers have seized upon geogra- 

‘phical hints in their literature to 
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‘American Cousin. 
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make the legends. come true. Amer- 
ica, being younger and bolder, has 


“gone one step further—here ‘it has 


not been deemed sufficient to re- 
create the scenes—the characters 
themselves have been resurrected. 


It is not surprising that com- 
munities in New York State have 
endeavored, in this selfsame man- 
ner, to capitalize on the folklore 
that spreads so bountifully over this 
historic region, and it is to be won- 
dered even less that the principal 
source has been the works of Wash- 
ington Irving, reputed founder of 
American literature. Living em- 
bodiments of his Father Knicker- 
bocker appear over and over again 
in New York City celebrations 
whenever a personification of the 
city is required. In the Tarrytowns, 
Ichabod Crane is better known 
than the local chief of police—and 
now, in the Catskills, 90-odd miles 
up the Hudson River, Rip Van 
Winkle emerges from The Sketch 
Book to take his place in the con- 
temporaneous Irving gallery of be- 
loved characters who never existed. 


The popular notion of Rip Van 
Winkle really is a composite idea. 
Irving himself referred to an earlier 
German version involving the Em- 
peror Frederick and the Kypphatiser 
Mountains. Irving’s story was very 
popular, of course, when it first 
was published in England in 1819- 
1820, but the character of Rip did 
not stir the deep American affection 
which it now enjoys until he was 
made the hero of a play adapted 
from the tale by the great character 
actor, Joseph Jefferson, in collabo- 
ration with the celebrated Irish 
actor-dramatist Dion Boucicault. 


At that time, the theatrical ex- 
pression that a player “created” a 


part had a meaning difficult for 


theatre-lovers of today to under- 
stand. The actor to whom the new 
-ole was assigned did all he could 
‘o develop it within the resources 
of his art, adding or otherwise 
modifying it at every succeeding 
performance. Jefferson was cele- 


brated for his masterly accomplish- 


ments in this direction, his Bob 
Acres in The Rivals being as 
notable an illustration as was E. H. 
Sothern’s Lord Dundreary in Our 
At all events, 


using the slight material received 
from Irving, he made Rip Van 
Winkle the human, altogether 
loveable scalawag we know today, 
the gentle, friendly old rascal whose 
habits were cited and whose utter- 
ances were quoted so frequently by 
our admiring grandparents. 
Jefferson was sojourning on va- 
cation in the Paradise Valley of 
Pennsylvania when he decided to 


put Rip Van Winkle upon the 


stage; and it was in much the same 
idling frame of mind that Harold 
Hargreave, a young business man 
who worked in Hudson River 
towns, conceived the idea of build- 
ing a Catskill Mountain resort 
around the Rip Van Winkle story. 
One scarcely would have expected 
it of Hargreave. A native of Wilkes- 
barre and a graduate of Temple 
University at Philadelphia, his 
chosen fields were merchandising 
and economics. Nevertheless, he 
conceived the idea and, enlisting 
the aid of enthusiastic business 
acquaintances in the county, he 
decided that the new resort should 
stand on the spot nearest fitting 
Irving’s very circumstantial de- 
scription of where the famous 
sleeper originally dozed off. Search- 
ing the country for that spot, he 


finally chose a clearing atop Palen- 
ville Mountain, near Haines Falls. 

Anyway, early this year, under 
the direction of Harold Hargreave, 
President of Land of Rip Van 
Winkle, Inc., Rip’s Retreat formal- 
ly opened to the public, becoming 
New York State’s newest tourist at- 
traction. Designed to be education- 
al, as well as entertaining, the 


resort features a half-dozen exhibit 


houses constructed in the style of 
the homes of original Dutch set- 
tlers. Among features of these 
permanent buildings are historical- 
ly-correct “Gambrel” roofs, which 
provided additional space on the 
upper floors of the early colonial 
homes; ‘“‘sliced’”’ tree-trunk floors; 
hand-hewn “shakes” for the shingle 
roofs, and double-hung Dutch 
doors. 

Within these exhibit buildings, 
visitors may watch artisans, attired 
in traditional Dutch costume, hand- 
dipping candles, woodworking, 
hand-turning pottery pitchers and 
bowls, and hand-painting minia- 
ture and life-size wooden shoes, 
faithful copies of those worn by the 
settlers. 

Ladies will be interested espe- 
cially in the Gourmet Shop, with 
its collection of herbs and spices 


Puppet show re-creates famed Irving story to delight of both youngsters and parents. 
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corresponding with those used by 
the colonists. Beside this building, 
is the working twelve-foot, arched 
Dutch-colonial fireplace and accom- 
panying snack bar. 

The buildings all are clustered 
on a rock shelf in the Catskills that 
most closely conforms with Irving’s 
description of the spot where Rip 
paused to rest on that memorable 
afternoon in 1764 “. .. on a green 
knoll covered with mountain herb- 
age that crowned the brow of a 
precipice.” There, “from an open- 
ing between the trees he could 
overlook all the lower country for 
many a mile of rich woodland. He 
saw at a distance the lordly Hud- 
son, far, far, below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course. .. .” 
A 45-mile stretch of the Hudson 
River and a panorama of the 
rolling Catskill region remain 
actual highlight attractions for 


visitors at this unusual 2,000-foot- 
high site. On clear days, even the 


Wooden shoes are hand-decorated in bright colors as Dutch did. 


distant Berkshires can be distin- 
guished in the background. 

The center of the reconstructed 
miniature Dutch village comprises 
the bowling green and puppet show 
which adjoins it. Visitors delight in 
trying their luck at ninepins just 
as Rip did with the ghosts of Henry 
Hudson and members of the crew, 
while costumed youngsters, repre- 
senting the dwarfs, reset the wooden 
pins. Irving might have asked, 
“What dwarfs?” for he doesn’t men- 
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tion any in his original story. How- 
ever, dwarfs long have figured in 
the popular account, perhaps a 
carry-over from the forest experi- 
ences of Snow White. 

At the opposite end of the turf 
“bowling alley” is the tiny outdoor 
theatre where professional pup- 
peteers recreate the story of Rip 
Van Winkle regularly during the 
day to a colorful recorded narrative 
by the distinguished actor, Walter 
Huston. 

Newest attraction of Rip’s Re- 
treat is a team of champion Devon 
oxen, which pulls around the “vil- 
lage” a twenty-passenger ox wagon 
laden with excited youngsters. As 
if this isn’t sufficient to delight the 
children, each boy receives a mem- 
bership card officially making him 
a “brave in good standing” of the 
Citadel of Manitou. Girls become 
“squaws in good standing.” This 
idea is based on a prevailing Indian 
legend that the Great Spirit, Mani- 


tou, thrust up this rock cliff atop 
Palenville Mountain to ward off 
“evil spirits of the West” from the 
Hudson River Valley. 

An appropriately-costumed, au- 
thentic-looking Rip Van Winkle, 
portrayed by actor and former pro- 
fessor Samuel Logan Sanderson, 
roams the grounds at Rip’s Retreat 
accompanied by his dog, Wolf. It 
is a moot point whether the young- 
sters or parents, recalling the 
Sketch Book tales, get a bigger kick 


out of talking with Rip or having 
him pose with his trusty flintlock 
for snapshots. 

According to officials of Land of 
Rip Van Winkle, Inc., Rip’s Re- 
treat is intended to become a monu- 
ment to the legend of the long-time 
sleeper. The present buildings will 
form the nucleus of the Dutch vil- 
lage, which, in due time, will- in- 
ciude-a_stockade, a glass-blowing 
‘exhibit, coin-operated binoculars 
on the ledge, a completely-stocked 
herbs exhibit, including recipes 
used by the Dutch settlers, and.a 
little colonial church that will 
finance a scholarship for two needy 
children each year. 

Rip’s Retreat, which will be open 
daily from 9:30 to 6:00 throughout 
October, is situated at the head of 
the Old Rip Van Winkle Trail that 
Washington Irving himself used to 
ascend to enjoy the beautiful views 
of the Hudson River Valley. Near- 
by is North Lake State Park with 


Hand-turning of pottery is also attraction for visitors to Rip's Retreat. 


its camp sites, picnic areas and 
small bathing beach. The Retreat 
is accessible via macadam roadway 
winding up through picturesque 
mountain ravines from cross-county 
highway Route 23A (Rip Van 
Winkle Trail). This route is direct- 
ly accessable via Route 9W at 
Catskill or via Route 32A from 
Saugerties. A completed portion of 
the New York State Thruway is 
now open between Kingston and 
Catskill. @ 
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- Speaking before an as= 
semblage of NYC travel > 
writers, Dr. Mohammed El 


ism of ic 


f psoududded novel cam- 
4 paign program. While © 
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“noyrr OPENS NOVEL CAMPAIGN 


_Erian, Director of Tour— 


RESORT PROJECT UNDERWAY 

Resort project which may 
hit 10-million-dollar 
total is underway at 


| Rangeley, Maine. Plan 


calls for transformation 
of 36-Ssquare-mile area 
between Rangeley and X 
Mooselookmeguntic Lakes 
from fishermen's hide- 
away to family vacation 
Spot over possible 10- 
year period. Cottage 
construction has started. 


AMEXCO BEGINS CREDIT 
American Express has an- 
nounced it will now ar- 


range trips on credit. A a 


2-year repayment is pos- 


‘Sible and firm claims it 


is first pay-later plan 
wrapping up all aspects 


of travel—transport, ac-_ 


commodations, sightseeing, 
shopping, other expenses. 


COMMUTER COPTERS START 

New York Airways has 
inaugurated first heli- 
copter commuter service 
in U.S. with flights be- | 
tween Trenton, N.J., and 
NYC airports plus stops 
at Princeton, New Bruns-= 
wick, N.J. 


CONCLAVE EXPECTS MILLION 
Over 13 million people 
are expected at 36th In- 


_ternational Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Rio 


next July. Many church 
dignitaries will lead 
various tour groups with 


one underway July 7 aboard 
Brazil, headed by Cardinal © 


Spellman, returning to 
NYC Aug. 16. 


PENNSYLVANIA WEEK BILLED 

Pennsylvania Week will 
be celebrated Oct. 10-17. 
Designed to boost state 
as great place to live, 
fete will also attract 
visitors with parades, 
pageants, industrial ex- 
positions, hundreds of 
varied events staged by 
many communities. 


LINCOLN TUBE ADDING THIRD 
Construction is under- 
way on third tube of Lin-=- 
coln Tunnel, underwater 
passage between NYC and 
New Jersey. Work has at 
last begun on shaft that 


leads to Manhattan, with 


total project expected 


' to reach $100,000,000. 


“ATLANTIC FARE CUT ASKED 


-»Scandinavian Airlines 


~ System has proposed $200 
“cut in transatlantic tab | 
beginning April 1, 1955. — 
Line seeks adoption of 
“new rate on all-year a 
-basis, not just in winter. — 


‘BRITISH SPEED RAIL RUNS 


Faster service on all 
routes commenced Sept. 20 
over British Railway 
system with journey cuts 
ranging from 10 to 87 


‘minutes. Dining service 


was also increased, 

with 628 trains offering 
this facility against 
600 last winter. 


‘JAMAICA PLANS '55 FETES 


To celebrate her Ter- 
centenary, Jamaica is al- 


ready planning spectacular > 


events for each month 
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during 1955. Restoration 
of King's House in 
Spanish Town, laying of 
cornerstone for new par- 
liament buildings in 
Kingston will also take 
place in '55. Pageants, 
parades, air meets, ath- 
letic shows are among 
events slated under 
slogan "Jamaica 300." 


RATES IN GERMANY CUT 
During off-season period 
from November through 
March, American visitors 
to Germany will receive 
rate reductions in hotel 
accommodations, restau- 
rants and to a number of 
special events. Cuts go up 
to 123% on hotels, with 
some cities planning 
theatre ticket trimmings. 


SEA-AIR AGREEMENT MADE 
American President and 
Japan Air Lines signed 
sea-air agreement offering 
saving in fare on round 
trips made to Japan. 
Pact permits 350 lbs. of 
baggage free on steamer 
portion, shipment on 
vessels at nominal cost 
for air segment of trip. 


CARIBBEAN DEBUT PLANNED 
Home Lines plans debut 
of Homeric into Carib- 
bean waters with 18-day 
cruise from NYC on Feb. 
11, 1955. Fully air- 
conditioned, ship will 
also make 2 15-day trips, 
an Easter cruise. Italia 
will add other Caribe 
cruises during season. 


MICHIGAN CUTS DEATH TOLL 
Use of National Guard 

on highways in Michigan 

cut Labor Day weekend 

auto fatalities, officials 

believe. Death count was 

22 compared to 31 in 1953. 

Guardsmen had no authority 

to make arrests but could 

halt and report violators. 
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CARDS REPLACE VISAS 
Dominican Republic has 
approved new law admit- 
ting visitors to country 
on 15-day renewable: tour- 
ist cards costing $2.00, 
replacing older system of 
visas, no longer required. 


JAPAN PLANS FOLK MUSEUM 


Education Ministry of 
Japan is planning to es- 
tablish its first eth- 
nological museum at Tokyo, 
to be placed in remodeled 
former Yushukan Hall 
in precincts of Yasukuni 
Shrine. 


MIAMI-BAHAMAS TRIPS START 
Yarmouth Castle, re- 
named Nassau Queen Sept. - 
3, began semi-weekly run 

from Miami to Bahamas, 
with layover of 2 days | 
and 1 night each trip. 
Ship has capacity of 500 
passengers, is expected 
to finish air-condition-—~ 
ing installation by '55. 


PLANE COMPARTMENTS SOLD 
As added service for 
passengers traveling in 
groups or merely seeking 

privacy, National Air 
Lines now will reserve 
either half or all of ~ 
front compartment on any 
of its luxury DC-7 trips 
between New York and 
Florida. 

\ 


~ < 4 a 
PARK ASSOCIATION BATTLES CHANGES SOUGHT AT MOUNT RAINIER q 


National Parks Association is battling introduction 
of steel chair-lift up slope of Mount Rainier proposed 
by Automobile Club of Washington; claiming innovation 
would ruin "most beautiful unspoiled mountain in 
America" and tend toward ‘changing area into elaborate 
Vout Of place meLnea national park." Counter 
proposal suggests developments at Corral Pass in 
Snoqualmie National Forest a few miles north of park — 
"where chairlift would do no harm.". Parks Association 
successfully helped defeat. bill authorizing Echo Park 
dam, expects need to renew fight with probable - ofSe 
introduction of similar bills before next Congress, 
.is Eee wide pubite backing on both issues. ae 


resort, 


"NEW CANYON ROAD STARTED 


“tion Co.- 


‘section of 52-mile 

approach road to Grand. 
Canyon National Park. 
Opening of this southern 


visitors to obtain first. 
view of canyon without — 


SEABOARD CONTINUES CUTS _ 


_ resorts. 


-of Pope Pius XII, Marian 
=—Year, 
. 8, has been extended in 
~Mexico to Dec. 


‘at Shrine of Our Lady of 


- Hidalgo), a suburb of 


Copper State Construc— 
of Mesa, Ariz., 
successful bidder, has 

been given 175 calendar 
days to complete 3.4-mile 
Kaibab National Forest 


stretch will enable 


obstructions, and to gain 
quick access to new : 
public-use building 

housing Park's natural 
history and archeological 
collections now kept in 
abandoned schoolhouse. - 


Seaboard Railroad has 
announced extension to 
Nov. 15 of reduced summer 
coach fares to Florida 


MARIAN YEAR EXTENDED 

By special permission 
slated to end Dec. 
12 to 
allow celebration of 


Patron Saint's Feast Day 


Guadalupe in Villa Madero qi. 
(formerly Guadalupe= ia) 


Mexico Cartas 


FRENCH LINE CRUISES SET 
- French Line has listed 
several cruises for '54-- 
- '55 season, with Ile de 

_ France leading off new 
year year to West Indies Jan. 
28, Feb. 17. Flandre is 
slated for 5 cruises be- 
_ ginning with Christmas- 
ai New Year trip of 17 days 
in Caribbean. From Gulf. 
_ ports of Galveston and 
a New Orleans, Antilles is 
, scheduled for departures 
Feb. 5, Feb. 25, 1955, 
respectively. 


| SP TO ADD 6 DOME CARS 

"4 Southern Pacific plans 

4 to. construct 6 more dome 

t _ ears following enthusi-_ 
-astic reaction to test 

_ model rides. Cars have _ 

upper and lower lounge 

sections set so passengers 

are all under dome. 


a NYC MADE COLLEGE COURSE 
|. City College of NY put . 
y NYC on agenda for series” 
Sof 8 graduate courses 
about various aspects of 

_ metropolitan area, includ- 
| ing city as Art Center, — 
as focus of American — 
nr ae 


“ty 7) ih es 7 


; Selsags ee eiy opened 
poe eateee pole 


Park danepio of fence 
2,359 autos on 2 levels. 
Rates are 40¢ for first 

Het $2.40 for all Say? 


pe 


DEVELOPS 
the Lens" oe 


creating delays. . 
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CURB TRAVEL IN HONG KONG 
Chinese Communist Gov= 
ernment has issued new 
regulations for foreigners 
in Hong Kong, requiring 
registration with local 
security officers within 
3 days of arrival. Aliens 
beginning long stay 
require certificate of 
reSidence and of removal 
before they can leave.. 
Foreigners must also 
certify being free from 
debts and from involve- 
ment in civil or 
criminal suits. 


ALASKA SHIP SERVICE ENDS 


Alaska Steamship Service 
ends operation of passen- 
ger ships with return of 
Denali to Seattle Oct. 6, 
blaming rising costs as 
Single factor of failure, 


will still haul cargo. 
PIER WORKS BEGUN, ASKED 


NYC began preliminary 
work on projected passen- 
ger pier and terminal at 
53rd and 54th streets 
on Hudson River. Tenta-= 
tive plans call for use 
by Italian Line. -Mean= 
while, modernization of 
Rio's port facilities 
have been asked for by 
Moore=-McCormack Lines as 
present set-up requires 
liners to move from 
embarkation points to 
discharge cargo, thus 


PARLOR GRILL CARS ROLL 


First of 9 new parlor 
grill cars went into 
service between Montreal 
and Ottawa as Canadian 
National Railways con- 
tinued multi-million- 
dollar modernization. 


TOWN OKAYS GLOBE THEATRE 
Stratford, Conn., has 
approved construction of 
theatre copying Globe in 
Stratford, England. Amer- 
ican Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre and Academy is 

organization behind 
replica raising. 


ADD JOHANNESBURG FLIGHT 


PULASKI SPAN OPENED 
Pulaski Bridge spanning 
Newtown Creek was opened 
at start of Labor Day. 
weekend, linking Brooklyn 
and Queens. New $11,- 
228,000 artery replaces | 
old Vernon Avenue Bridge, 
has high clearance for 
ships passing below, 
a 2,726-foot span. 


Weekly tourist-class 
flight has been added to 
first-class service by 
Sabena between Brussels 


and Johannesburg, above, 
using DC-6Cs seating 38 
- passengers. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE EVENTS IN NOVEMBER — | 


1. Ceremonial Dances. Dawn Procession 


Taos Indian Pueblo, N. M. 
1-8. Aloha Week Celebration.......-Maui Island, Hawaii — 
1-14. Gastronomic Fair.....eeseceeeeseeeeDijon, France 


1=-March 31. Bermuda Club Fishing Contest.......Bermuda 
2. Melbourne Cup Horse Race..-..-.-Melbourne, Australia 
3. Panamaian Independence Day---+.+----Throughout - Panama 
3. St. Hubert Mass. Blessing of Loaves ~ 
Brussels, Bolsiin 
3. Palms-to-Palms Ride..Idyllwild-Palm Springs, Carlitz 
3. Culture Day. Art Shows, Athletic Contests 


3-4. Agricultural Fair and Exhibition 


Walkerton, Ont., Canada 
4. Junior Fat Calf Show and Sale....Elizabethtown, Ky. | 
4. Will Rogers DAvsteee ss +e ev wav en wd UPOUsnOUt Oklahoma 


4-8. Shrine Indoor CircuS...escccsereeessee + WACO, Texas 
5-Dec. 8. 50th Year Festival McGill University 

Conservatorium of Music.......--.--Montreal, Canada 
G. Miners! Fair.ceccsccecscccesvecsesecssherve, Belgiums 
6. Harvest Carnival. ccceccccccceceeeeslFruita, Colorado — 
6. 18th Annual Fiesta of Nations.....San Diego, Calkiticrn 
7. St. Hubert Celebration and Mass. Blessing of 

Horses and DogSeceecceeesecevees eMontaigu, Belgium — 


7-14. Annual Chrysanthemum ShoWs »soeescOranston, Relea. 
8. National Sports Car RaceS.cceeeee Riverside, Calif. — 


8. Armistice Day Yachting Handicap...San Diego, Califv 
9. Lord Mayor'S ShowW..ccsecoseeccovesseee, London, Eng. 


10. Youth Day Celebration. c.csccseesievivedeeecdndonesia «-- : 
' QUBAN FERRY AT LAST? 


10-12. Fair: Feast of St. Martin......Goiega, Portugal | 


11. Los Posadas. Mexican Christmas...Claremont, califi. 


11-17. Six-day Bike Race. eooooveveveeee0ee Munich, Germany 
12-20. Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 


13-15. Wine Show and Auction........-.--Beaune, France 
15. Republic Day Celebration.....-Nationwide in Brazil 
15-17. Fall Sale of Saddle Horses.......Lexington, Ky. 
15-Dec. 6. St. Nicholas Celebration. Throughout Holland 
15. Annual Art Industry Exhibition...Helsinki, Finland 
16. Fishing Rodeosc cca cecés ovvecees sHONOLULU, Mewanus 
17-20. "Feis" Music Festival.........--Galway, Ireland 
18-22. 5th Mexican Pan-Am Auto Race 


Guatemala to Rio Grande — 
19. Mohammed's Birthday........In all Moslem countries 


21. Feast of Madonna della Salute........Venice, Italy 
(21-25. National Rifle Championships.......-Havana, Cuba 
22. El paso Valley Mother Goose Parade 


22-30. Liperation Day Celebrations....-Beirut, ' Lebanon 


24. Livestock Fairesscscsecececccceesess sHuesca, Spain pees 


25. Thanksgiving Day s 
26. Children's Christmas Parade.........Fresno, calif. 


26. Santa Claus Lane Parade........--Hollywood, Calif. 


27. All-Western Band Review.........Long Beach, Calif. _ 


27-Dec. 2. Great Western Livestock Show 


Los Angeles | Calif. 


30. "San Andres" Celebration........Dominican Republic over 1 hour. eee 


of United Nations will 


“other theatrical perform- : 


Throughout Japanese concert conducted by 


_ demountable platform. 


purchased all hotel, camp 


provements and Santa Fe — 


- for car and driver, $7.50 


El Cajon, se 


short-cut highway to Rage: 


U.N. TO STAGE SHOWS 
General Assembly Hall 

- goon see installation of 
semi-circular stage for 


presentation of symphony 
concerts, pallets and 


ances. First stage use 
1S scheduled for United 
Nations Day Oct. 24, 
present plans calling 


Leopold Stokowski, other 
acts on 1,000-sq.-foot 


“HARVEY BUYS CANYON SITES 
Fred Harvey, Inc., has 


and other facilities for- 
. merly owned by Santa Fe ~ 
- RR in Grand Canyon Na-= 
tional Park. Harvey will 
invest $1,000,000 on im— — 
has donated service facil- — 
ities. Property purchase 
includes El Tovar Hotel, 
Bright Angel Lodge. — 


Frequently announced, 
long-awaited ferry service g 
to Cuba from Key West 4 
“is again "definitely any 
scheduled". to begin Oct. 
ae. Rates will be $29.90 


a passenger, one-way. A / 
- 64-hr. trip, run has ter=- 


- minal in Cuba at Cardenas, | 
_ 100 miles from Havana, 


- ean handle 40 cars. 


-COAST-TO-COAST RUNS BEGUN — 

Southern Railway has be=- — 

een coast-to-coast daily 
service between Washington 
_ and L.A. via New Orleans. 4 


: - MOUNTAIN ROAD CUTS TIME | 
Numbered N.C. 28, new: 


. tana Village, N.C.‘'s | 7 
- largest Great Smoky Moun- — 

te resort, opened he 
cently, cutting: trees ‘ 


TRAVE 


Light at night permits lengthy sightseeing 
throughout Scandinavia, exemplified by strik- 
ing scene of Stockholm taken at 10:00 p.m. 


| epee Is AN excellent introduction to Scandinavia. 
Mountain-ringed Reykjavik’s modern homes, ener- 
getic activity and scenic setting form a stepping-stone 
that ~prepares you for the itinerary ahead. And we 
would have missed this surprise-laden city if we had 
_ not discovered that Icelandic Airlines makes an off-beat 
; arc across the Atlantic and then dips into Europe. Even 
more unusual is Icelandic’s on-season fare of $486.40 
roundtrip to Copenhagen, a hefty $104.20 lower than 
any other airline to the -Continent—a slice of savings 
sufficient for at least a full week’s whirl in low-cost 
Scandinavia. Off season, the tab tumbles to $441.40. 

We blithely ignored our own frequently dispensed 
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advice about advance hotel reservations—and struggled 
for space at every stop. Even the Hotel Borg, Reykja- 
vik’s best, was filled. Sheer chance got us a small-bal- 
conied, large room, for about $3.20, overlooking 
statued Austurvollur square which is edged by the Ca- 
thedral and Parliament House. 

After an initial orientation afoot, we followed a map 
to the National Art Gallery and Museum, both packed 
with paintings and sculpture plus historic Viking relics. 
Amazing modernity inched up our eyebrows. Indeed, 
all Reykjavik is a full level above any primitiveness we 
almost expected. Cleanliness and culture are keynotes 
and Icelanders, a truly attractive race, fill their spa- 
cious 670-seat National Theatre during its entire sea- 
son, witnessing both local and Continental perform- 
ances of opera, ballet and drama. Too, Reykjavik, with 
under 60,000 people, has 41 book stores, five daily pa- 
pers. We were further impressed by the studio-museum 
of Einar Jonsson, Iceland’s greatest sculptor. Virtually 
fronting this spot is a statue of Leif Ericson presented 
by the U.S. to the people of Iceland. Another notable 
statue tops a hill by the National Theatre and is a 
dramatic carving of Ingolfur Arnarson, the island’s 
first settler. Elsewhere, you'll find a hectic harbor, a 
building boom, seven cinemas, a busy main street, a 
lovely lake—and a scurrying citizenry of healthy, happy 
people in their hilly haven. You won't find much Eng- 
lish understood, however, except at such. points as the 
Hotel Borg whose dining room, in several respects, is 
as continental as many a place on the mainland. Trips 
beyond Reykjavik can be arranged by the Tourist 
Office situated in mid-city, but the late-setting sun per- 
mits local bus rides far into the night. Drop one krona 
into a container on entering. Taxis, too, are inexpen- 
sive. And traffic, by the way, moves on the left. 

Rash roamers like ourselves can, if blocked at the 
Borg, try the smaller, lesser-priced Hotels Skjaldbreio, 
Garour or Vik. All serve meals to non-guests, and you 
should also try a restaurant such as Sjalfstaeoishus or 
Cafe Holl or Hressingarskalinn. It will help if you 


Vigeland statues are impressive Oslo attraction in Frogner Park. 
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know Icelandic. Even without, we don’t believe you 
could regret a short stay in Reykjavik. 

We would have stretched our stop-over if the Ice- 
landic Airlines schedule had been stronger, and the 
call of other capitals weaker. At least the plane circles 
in a wide bank over Reykjavik for a final and mag- 
nificent view of the city and harbor, and with this 
bonus you wing off to Oslo more content than if a 
take-off were less eye-filling. 

Icelandic settles down at Sola where you switch to | 
SAFE for a one-hour flight across Norway. A comfort- 
able, 30-minute bus ride from the airport then deposits 
you in the heart of Oslo. Meanwhile, you’ve savored a 
sip of the city’s spirit riding in. It’s not enough, though, 
and you taxi to a hotel hopefully. Ours was the Viking, 
largest in Scandinavia. Lobby, second-floor dining 
room, terraced cafeteria, roof-top restaurant and 
American Bar are all styled intelligently and engag- — 
ingly, but the rooms are depressingly small. So, how- — 
ever, are the rates: A single with toilet but not tub was 
under $2.50 a day. 

After Reykjavik, Oslo is huge, and packed with star 
sights. We headed first to the harbor for a boat trip 
and, having thus eyed Town Hall from all angles, later 
entered this great structure. Opened in 1950, the Rad- 
hus interior has a monumental mural, probably the 
world’s largest, splashed across an 85 by 43 foot wall. 
It engulfs you the moment you walk in. So we will take 
a deep breath and head for an air raid shelter: we think 
it is among the most atrocious art we've ever seen. 
Before mural lovers maul us, we will quickly add that 
we found the decor of the side walls fascinating, as well 
as decorations and carvings in other rooms. Externally, 


however, we find no fault with the regal Radhus, and ~ | 


the delightful plaques on each side of the entry. In 
any case, Town Hall is an excellent starting point for 
daily sightseeing. Too, in the semi-circle of colonnaded 
shops around the Radhus is one of the finest restau- 
rants we’ve ever entered: Telle. When you descend the 


stairs, keep to the right as far as possible. You'll dis- — f 


cover an intriguing nook of perfect dining decor. Serv- 
ice and cuisine are unparalleled. As an orchestra 
played, we ignored prices and ordered a glorious meal. 
Including wine and servise, our check was a scratch un- 
der $5.00. A table d’hote selection is about $3.00. For 
such food and surroundings in the U.S., the totals 
would be thrice as high. 

A fifteen-minute street car ride will take you to 
Frogner Park and the famed Vigeland statuary. A long 
mall is lined with the sculptor’s bronze nude figures, 
praised and condemned according to individual opin- 
ions. To us, they appeared left overs from a shakily 
successful World’s Fair. At the end of the mall, how- 
ever, are colossal carvings surrounding a 54-foot mono- 
lith of enmeshed and tangled humans. This granite 
group has also been belabored but is, at least, effective 
and artistically exciting. 

You might finish a day’s outing by catching another 
trolley, this time off the lower end of Karl Johansgate 
at Stortoget. Board one marked Simensbraten or 


Ljabru. Hand the conductor a piece of paper on which - e | 


you’ve written “Sjomannsskolen.” English is not uni- 
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casey : 
versal in Oslo, either: Your tram climbs steeply after 


a few moments and you're off before you think you 
should be. You’re then alongside the Seamen’s School 
and if you pass the statue Jowrney into Hell and walk 
to the front of the academy you'll get a superb view 
of Oslo and its harbor. 

A closer panoramic look is obtainable in the very 
center of town by strolling up to the easily spotted 


Holmenkollen’s giant Olympic jump. Despite what 
your guide book might say, the fastest way is to get 
aboard the electric train at the undergrotind stop in 
the center of town near the i Aheatre. Ride to 
the Holmenkollen stop ané ‘ke the foad that 


stops short and there’s a braefvst 
nerves some. ‘The view froprHo; ba 
raced on the ski slope in summer, is“€nough for us. 
When you return to the train, stop at that station-side 
restaurant with the fancy sign ““Ringes Ol.” That, we 
learned, advertises beer. But from this cafe’s terrace 
you can get as fine a view of Oslo as any of your fellow 
travelers might tell you about from higher-hilled tour- 


isty Frognersaeter, and you'll save yourself half a day) 


and endless trudging. aS 

Several ferries leave for varied points from péhin 
Town Hall im an area known as Pipervika. ‘Take 
chance and ride at random. One labeled.<"1 
Dronningen” will cut you across the harbo: 


Ss : gC oe 5 
n 


jutting out from a triangular-shaped buil 
ing Fram, the ship Nansen and later A 
tained farther north and south than:a 
Nearby is a museum containing Kon Fiki,'t 
raft that Heyerdal and his crew used to, €ros 
cific. A small) public bathing beach fri 
hibits. If you! insist on guide book dir 
bitter end, hike off to the Viking Ships and Nor 
Folk Museum) We’d skip the former again but 
spend a good deal more time at the latter on a secone 
olk Museum you'll find what’s reall Ma 


REN. teas 
SOS 
Ect 

See 


over Norway-houses, barns, churches, some 
back to 900 A\D. Peaceful paths lead off irregu: 
various edifices and a full afternoon can be 
passed there. |} __ me 

Every traveler likes to take a quick but exciting side- 
trip from a city. Probably the most spectacular within 
a metropolitan area anywhere in the world is a bus 
ride to Sundvollen. Don’t be disappointed by the hrs 
twenty minutes of this trip. During the rest of the 
hour’s run you'll gaze awe-stricken out of the window 
at vast vistas across precipitous drops along Tyri Fjord. 
At Sundvollen, you can climax the trip by a contin- 
uation up to Kongens Utsikt or King’s View. 

We descended at Sundvollen somewhat shaken by 
the rousing ride. And, terrified of heights, by-passed 
wide-open cable car seats swinging up the mountain in 
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favor of a climb by foot. Take the car. We climbed and 
climbed, doggedly and then desperately, as the cable 
seats swooshed over our heads to the left, until, ex- 
hausted, we expired atop King’s View. We are con- 
vinced we merit a medal from the Norwegian govern- 
ment for being the only American tourist ever to climb 
up from Sundvollen to King’s View. Fatigue overcame 
fear and we slid into a cable-car seat for the descent. 


whirring us 60 to 70 feet above tre 
raced along those gorges on the bus a 


tops. Then we 
‘ain, the scenery 


after such sensations. 
for Oslo tock 
Unfortunate eee ck 
numb news to night-o 
the capital offers eno 


“diverse delights during the 


day to ur mm tress magnetic by midnight. 
You’! nt to: have smorrebrod at open-air 
eating: eritille in the park between Karl 
Joh [ Stortingseate, inspect the market 
place, 4 ity and its adjacent amusement 
alley, « and make a round of one or 


tg ee fre also suggest an afternoon at Ingier- 
arid; a typical Norse beach but unlike most Amer- 
vones. Reached by bus from the Havnegata side of 
ngierstrand has bright grass lawns slop- 
sand, little surf but lenty of watery 
a's skyline in the distance. Change 
a lerobe, eye the immaculate area and 
coaster that spills you into neck-high 


; qu ivalently $10.00, we entrained for an 
ip: cg Sweden to Stockholm. Prepare your- 
rrival at Laxa en route. Thete, they turn the 
\d scare you into thinking you have to 
“for this oddity, the Americanish cars 
e-dining service fine, the ride relaxing. 
“we were billeted at the Hotel Plaza 
an, one of the city’s busiest plazas and 
1alled less than 
a targe single with the most comfortable hotel 
ever slept in. A slight charge—about 45 cents— 
fo éach bath regally prepared for you. Next 
ough we hope to stay near Nybroplan—another 
location—at the Strand, a handsome hotel 
a rooftop restaurant affording an excellent view 
»f Stockholm. 

Our initial outing was a sightseeing sail in the har- 
bor and around Djurgarden, a somewhat tepid trip but 
good for guidance on later excursions. More exciting 
was an evening spent at Drottingholm Theatre on 
Drottingholm Palace grounds. Erected in 1776, the 
showplace continues to present eighteenth-century 
opera and ballet in its original structure and setting. 
Authentically costumed girls in box seats add to the 
illusion of time’s reversal during a performance and 
we were captivated by this unusual entertainment 
which, when we were there, consisted of Annette Och 
Lubin and a dance divertissement, Byspamannen, both 


t-for strangers. Rates e 
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Town Hall Square is focal point of busy Copenhagen's gay activity. 


to the music of an eleven-piece orchestra. You can tour 
the Versaille-like acreage and Palace in late afternoon, 
dine and then catch the 8:00 p.m. curtain which drops 
at 9:15. At 9:45 a boat leaves for a star-spangled spin 
ending at 10:15 by the Town House. Don’t dally if 
you'd like a snack. Stockholm, too, can’t seem to keep 
its eateries open much beyond 11:30. 

A tour of Town House next day will give you a good 
blend of traditional design and modern Scandinavian 
decor. Guides rattle away in three languages and you 
escape from them with an elevator-plus-stairs trip to 
the top of the tower to see the city spread beneath you. 
A high spot of the Town House tour is the Golden 
Salon with magnificent mosaics. The whole layout is 
incredibly fascinating and you can amble through har- 
bor-hinged gardens while you contemplate it all. 

You'll want to see Skansen’s, too, a combined out- 
door museum and zoo particularly popular on Sun- 
days. Two amusement parks lay below Skansen’s para- 
pets if you can tear yourself away from the varied 
vistas. Save space on your schedule for a tour of the 
Old City, of course, and time your trip to the Palace 
and Parliament area to view the noon parade and 
changing of the guards. And if you’re mad about mu- 
seums you can peruse a list as long as your leg—Stock- 
holm seems to have one for every possible interest. 

It took us four days before we found Cecil’s, a rest- 
ful restaurant only a few doors from the Hotel Plaza. 
It is surpassed, however, by the superb Riche, one of 

~Stockholm’s finest. dining spots, and the adjoining 
Teatergrillen. For even nattier service, and certainly 
more intriguing atmosphere, go out to Stallmastare- 
garden, an inn since mid-seventeenth-century. By WES 
price levels, none of these are budget breakers. Far 
more inexpensive restaurants abound and, indeed, ho- 
tel and food costs throughout Scandinavia are low. 
When you enter a restaurant, however, go ahead and 
seat yourself even if greeted by a maitre d. Being told 
your table doesn’t seem to be a Nordic custom. The 
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less expensive the hotel or cafe, the less apt will English 
be known, but smile, point and, as all food is pre- 
pared to order, you can hardly go wrong. 

Despite this split-level language use, at the China, a 
variety theatre, the whole show went off in English, so 
don’t hesitate to pay around $2.00 or less for a good 
seat fearing all will be gibberish. 

Plenty of parks permit almost constant tree-lined 
strolls about Stockholm, and with a population of 
766,000 the city has hundreds of fine shops. Nordiska 
Kompaniet, easily spotted by the lofty NK spire con- 
stantly turning, is the largest department store, with a 
special souvenir section, if you like such things. Spe- 
cialty houses for crystal, silver, steelware, etc., sell their 
goods at prices far below customary U.S. tags, giving 
that $500 duty-free exemption real meaning. 

Our breakable loot wrapped in dirty shirts, we 
grabbed suitcases and a ticket that took less than $8.00 
to obtain, and traveled by train to Copenhagen. You 
can go by either Malmo or Helsingfors, the latter 
route, which we chose, giving you a ferry-boat ride that 
throws in for free a long look at Elsinore from the wa- 
ter, a preview of your possible land trip there later. 

We cannot overemphasize the necessity of room res- 
ervations in hotel-hungry Scandinavia. Arriving in 
Copenhagen, we were saved and sheltered only through 
the efforts of the remarkable Danish Travel Associa- 
tion. In Oslo, while the tourist bureau is right by the 
Town Hall, it is securely hidden on the eighth floor of 
a building and virtually impossible to find. Stockholm - 
has a swank set-up for question-answering in mid-city 
but the official department is inconveniently at what 
looks like the end of the map. In Denmark, however, 
the tired traveler is treated more tenderly. Right in the 
railroad station the Danes are on duty day and night 
coping with homeless hordes in what resembles a war-_ 
time refugee room. An efficient system somehow scrapes 
up space for everyone eventually. 

We were assigned to the Egmont, normally housing 
students but used as a hotel in summer. Large, ex- 
tremely modern, fifteen minutes by tram from the 
center of town, the rate, including service and break- 
fast, was a shade over the equal of $3.00 daily, a top 
tariff by Copenhagen standards but it helps pull down 
the cost for students which let us feel noble in the bar- 
gain. We liked the Egmont and its park-clad section— 
but on our second visit—as soon as possible—we hope 
to pull into the Palace. 

We spent most of our first evening sitting on the 
terrace of Frascati’s and staring across the wide, won- 
derful Town Hall Square banked by stately signs. 
When we inspected this and additional areas the next 
morning we realized how much Copenhagen is rem- 
iniscent of Paris. Later, through better acquaintance 
with the city, we decided that Copenhagen is far more 
cosmopolitan in many respects. We used to recommend 
that youths in search of themselves go promptly to 
Paris. We still think everyone should see the City of 
Light. But today our eager advice is to try Copenhagen 
—a capital of true sophistication without need of the 
Gallic wink. Additionally, Copenhagen today is very 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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ing guides. Combing the Yucatan 
coast is not only an adventure in 
angling but is also an adventure 
in living as Yucatan, with giant 
sea turtles, coconuts and strange 
tropical fruits, is fascinating in 
itself. 

Our fishing trip there actually 
had its beginning on a duck hunt 
much earlier in the year. Our host 
had smiled pleasantly when we 
praised the unexcelled waterfowl- 
ing we experienced in the coastal 


Fishers bought small cookies at Telchac shop. 
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Whole big catch of barracuda was turned over to native fishing vessel off Mexican shores. 


mangrove swamps. He was pleased 
with our words of praise but as- 
sured us that we would find the 
fishing even more plentiful and 
exciting. 

One fine day, six months later, 
we found ourselves aboard his 
cruiser headed east through coastal 


waters that fringed a bleak, jun-— 


gle-covered shore. We cruised along 
the coast until we came to the 
little village of Telchac where we 
planned to spend the night in 
the cruiser anchored offshore. The 
lighthouse at Telchac, one of three 
along the 100-mile northern coast 
of Yucatan, was nestled in a grove 
of coconut palms and offered a 
pleasant spot to spend the first 
night. 

Several of our group went ashore 
to look in the village shops. The 
Mexican citizenry of Telchac had 
never seen North American fisher- 
men before so they crowded down 
to the dock to watch us. We also 
sampled some of the tiny, sweet 
round cookies which were for sale 
in one of the shops. 

The following morning our guide 
introduced us to great barracuda 
fishing. We hit a virtual bonanza 
of barracuda over a reef several 
miles offshore from Telchac. Our 
guide stripped live squid as bait 
and each time we made a pass across 
the reef we hung one of the deadly 


Hundreds of tarpon were in unspoiled lagoon. 


tigres del mar, or tigers of the sea, 
as they call them in Yucatan waters. 
They ranged in size from ten to 
over 40 pounds and when we ran 
out of squid we switched to feath- 
ered jigs, metal squids, spoons and 
bass lures. 

Whatever anyone says about the 
great barracuda, let it not be said 
that he isn’t a fighter. If he doesn’t 
have the staying power of a snook 
or tarpon, he does have furious 
strength in long powerful runs. 
Barracudas have dispositions like 
muskies or pike and they some- 
times adopt bass tactics when 
hooked. 


We spent the morning catching _ 


barracuda and finally turned the 
whole catch over to some native 
fishermen who gladly added it to 
the giant sea turtles they had. Then 
we cruised eastward again, looking 
for the Rio Lagartos or River of 
Alligators where a veteran Mayan 
guide told us we could find snook 
and pargo. 

Pargo are members of the snap- 
per family and scrappy fighters. 
Snook are called robalo down 
Mexico way. 

We cruised about 50 miles from 
Telchac before we reached the first 
inlet that connects the Rio Lagar- 
tos with the Gulf. We learned from 
our guide that it was actually not 
a river and there were few alliga- 
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! Light tackle landed snook beneath mangroves. 


tors. It is a strip of swamp con- 
nected to the Gulf by a series of 
_bocas or mouths. There were pargo 
and snook there and we spent the 
entire second day tangling with 
them on light tackle. 

In time to come, pargo will be- 
come increasingly important as 
more North American anglers dis- 
cover this new fishing area. Casting 
for pargo among the coral rocks 
along shore provides top sport with 
light tackle. This scrappy, portly 
brother of the red snapper is far 
from gentlemanly. He’s a tackle 
buster and abounds in such num- 
‘bers that he’ll be furnishing sport 
fishing for years. to come. And the 
thing that endears him to anglers 
is that he’ll hit almost any lure 
tossed his way. In fact, natives 
often make crude spoons from tin 
cans to catch pargo. 

While we were casting for pargo, 
we frequently hooked snook. They 
‘were taken under overhanging 
mangrove trees along the shore-and 

in coral pits within casting dis- 
tance. They weren’t record-break- 
ing fish by any means but they were 
there in sufficient numbers along 
‘with the pargo to make the trip 
-worth while. 
_ When we cast off from the Rio 
_Lagartos the following morning, 
we headed eastward again, our des- 
_tination being Cape Catoche at the 
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northeasternmost tip of the sprawl- 
ing peninsula. We stopped once en 
route at a salt mine where we took 
on water and had dinner with the 
manager of the dehydration plant. 
We learned that two hunters kept 
the salt camp supplied with fresh 
venison and wild turkey. About 
the only thing not fried at dinner 
was the strong black coffee. We had 
fried venison, fried potatoes, fried 
tomatoes and fried bananas sprin- 
kled with sugar. 

Our final stop for a last day of 
fishing was at Catoche lighthouse, 
where we went ashore and took on 
a supply of fresh water and green 
coconuts. There is a beautiful cape 
there where the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico mingle with the swift- 
flowing waters of the Caribbean 
Sea. The lighthouse on Isla Contoy 
where we tied up is an important 
landmark for freighters and _pas- 
senger ships in the South American 
trade. 

We were fortunate in that the 
keeper of the light had been there 
for years and was able to direct us 
to a lagoon where we experienced 
some excellent tarpon fishing. 
There were hundreds of. tarpon 
playing and rolling in the shallow 
lagoon and each time we made a 
pass through a school one of the 
party had a strike. They turned 
out to be babies as tarpon go but 


For eager anglers, veteran native fishing guide could strip squid as bait in record time. 


we spent an entire day whipping 
them down on light tackle. One of 
our group switched to spinning 
gear and landed several tarpon on 
four-pound-test monofilament line. 
They hit plugs of all sizes and 
colors with reckless abandon. We 
were convinced that none of the 
tarpon we brought to gaff had ever 
seen an artificial lure before. ‘The 
large ones usually left the lagoon 
not later than March, we learned, 
and did not return until fall, but 
there were always hundreds of 
small ones. ' 

We spent the night aboard the 
cruiser with the big beam of the 
revolving light flashing periodi- 
cally overhead. The lighthouse 
keeper had given us a generous 
supply of coconuts and some tiny 
bananas which tasted like apples. 
He also proved to be an excellent 
cook and prepared a fine meal 
for us which consisted of black 
beans and baked pargo smothered 
in onions and chopped green pep- 
per. 

The following morning we said 
farewell to Cape Catoche and 


headed west toward Progreso. As 
we cruised along the bleak deso- 
late coast, we knew that some day 
the choppy Gulf waters of the 
Yucatan coast would become a fish- 
erman’s mecca. You’d better go 
there yourself, ahead of the rush. 


ee 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 
inexpensive, particularly for an American desiring a 
lengthy stay for study or seeking a European base of 
operations. 

In traditional fashion we visited the Town Hall, 
marched through the National Museum, plodded in 
felt footwear through Christiansborg Palace, stared at 
impressive sculpture in Thorvaldsen’s Museum, found 
fascination in grand Glypototek’s galleries and interior 
garden, toured Tuborg’s big brewery, shopped along 
Stroget, ordered Royal Danish porcelain, touched al- 
most everything in Den Permenente where the best 
of Danish craft is displayed, eyed the English Church 
and—for even longer—the dramatic Gefion Fountain 
before it, walked along Langelinie Promenade and 
photographed the Little Mermaid statue, marveled at 
huge Grundtvig’s Church, skipped the open-air stair- 
case spiraled around Our Saviour’s Church for a 284- 
foot height, caught a performance of Circus Schumann 
and went out to Bellevue Peace, Deer Park and the 
Circus Ib. 

Yet Copenhagen’s charm is more than a list of sights 
seen, almost meaningless anyway unless you’ve been 
there too. Perhaps it’s, the unmarked, unprominent 
parts that spread between the sights—the blocks of 
modern, well-designed apartments aglow with window- 
boxed flowers; the soft but sufficient lighting in all the 
restaurants; the dignity of design in sweepingly wide 
squares; the well-planned parks and frequent statuary; 
the unexpected and unusual restaurant in Frederiks- 
berg’s Town Hall; the swirling cyclists who neverthe- 
less halt for your passage; the handsome, hospitable 
people in a city of more than a million; the cleanliness 
of everything, and the relief of being in a capital that 
wines and dines without one eye on the clock as do its 
sterner sisters to the north. 

Oddly impressive, too, is Tivoli amusement park in 
the very center of the city. You could pass it easily and 
not be aware of it. Yet once inside there is fun without 
frenzy, a chance for relaxation alongside revelry. A 
considerable amount of free entertainment is also pro- 
vided, including classical concerts as well as aerial acts. 
Restaurants such as Nimbs, Belle Terrasse and Divan 1 
are first-class for both dining and looking at the lighted 

pavilions and buildings. Many other eating establish- 

ments range down to hot-dog level. On Saturday or 
Sunday, stick around until 11:45 p.m. when sprays of 
fireworks close‘the park. 

- One afternoon and evening we spent skirting along 
Strandvejen, the Danish Riviera. On this route to 
Elsinore, don’t bypass pseudo-Hollywood-fashioned 
Kystens Perle or Pearl of the Coast. Inside, decor is in 
better taste and dining is excellent. Not far off is Mar- 
lenlyst, Scandinavia’s only casino, handsomely styled 
and planned. No sense of pressure is applied to get you 
to gamble. You can sip a beverage and not even watch, 
but a visit is certainly worthwhile. 

For an engrossing afternoon, get aboard bus 33 on 
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the Vestre Boulevard side of Town Hall and ride out 
to Dragor. This 30-minute trip takes you to a narrow- © 
streeted, ancient village of unusual attractiveness still 
very much the same as it was in days past. Small craft 
bob in the harbor and autos seem anachronistic in this 
peaceful old town. is 
A canal trip is essential in viewing Copentacensl 
colorful activity. An hour’s trip will take you well out 
into the harbor and then back for a circular cruise of 
canals lined with' homes and fishing ships and little’ 
markets and drying nets and criss-crossed by numerous. | 
bridges busy with bustling traffic. All this may put you | 
in a mood to visit Nyhavn, a short strip of restaurants, — 
bars and sailor hangouts. Misleading guidebooks made_ | 
us think we might be robbed and tossed into a canal if | 
we went there. While we suggest you don’t go alone, | 
even that is not imperative if you stay sober, keep to 
yourself and don’t flash your money—advice equally | 
suitable for several U.S. city sectors. Nyhavn is almost | 
comparable to Greenwich Village, and if you care to | 
see low-level life stop in at the Hong Kong or a similar’ | 
spot for awhile some evening. f 
More refreshingly typical of what is alluring to most } 
Copenhagen citizens is a soccer game. Sportsmanship is 
so high that opponents are cheered for scoring well. 
Games are frequently played and even if you’re not a | 
sports enthusiast you should find at least one cyeitingy i 
different. 
Of all the Scandinavian lands, Denmark is undoubt- 
edly doing the most not only to promote but also to | 
please visitors. Social study and “‘life-seeing” tours are | 
available, and through the Danish travel office you can |} 
meet—and even stay with—persons with interests and | 
in professions akin to your own. For no perceivable 
reason, Danish humor seems closest to American, too, 
an intangible that nevertheless aids in forming happy. 
relationships. 
Scandinavian prices are extremely advantageous for | 
Americans. Our total expenses for food, hotels, land 
travel, tips, admission tickets, taxis—everything, aver- | 
aged less than $80.00 per week. We don’t believe any 
other area in the world can give such high standards 
for so little. And a quick bit of arithmetic shows that 
a $104.20 saving via Icelandic means you can get your” 
transportation and your stay for what you might nor- 
mally expend for a flight alone. Better known in 
Europe as Loftleidir, Icelandic Airlines, by the way, 
is becoming famous for its frequent feedings. From — 
Copenhagen to New York, for instance, we underwent 
a total of eight servings. 
One final point: in 7 Smaa Hjem—7 Small Homes— 
one of Copenhagen’s best and most expensive restau 
rants where we consumed a marvelous meal for under 
$3.00 including tip, we overheard an_ obviousl 
wealthy American businessman say to his Danish |} 
host, “They ought to air-condition this place. Back 
homes as 
Such an off-hand, thoughtless remark does more 
damage than a platoon of Communist. propagandists. 
If you want everything like it is at home, stay home, 
But if you want to see a different—perhaps even bet- 
ter—world, visit Scandinavia. @ 
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A unique idea—a genuine 
leather covered clothes 
brush which zips open to of- 
_fer a practical array of fitted 
toilet accessories. $4.95 


101 


For the travelers who enjoy 
packing toilet accessories of 
their own choice we offer 
this hand-blocked, saddle 
stitched, unfitted utility kit, 
with water repellent striped- 
satin finished lining. Hand 
turned and padded top and 
bottom, adjustable interior 
loops for comb and file. Out- 
_ side thumb loop for conveni- 
pent carrying. $7.95 
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A perfect gift in 
genuine’ leather 
. » « this toilet kit, 
fitted with razor, 
4 blades, folding 
tooth brush, comb, 
file, tooth paste 
and brushless 
cream. $4.95 
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The favorite companion of 
millions of travelers, this 
handsome 10 piece men’s 
dressing case, fashioned of 
luxurious smooth top grain 
cowhide . . . suedine lined, 
hand turned edges, creased 
corners and clear lucite fit- 
tings make this case a great 
buy at $16.95, 
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Tie Case 

To keep his ties wrinkle free 
when traveling. Deluxe 
smooth top grain cowhide, 
brass hardware, moire lining, 
leatherlined loops and tabs. 
Holds 12 ties. $8.95 


HANDY ORDER BLANK 


Handy Mfg. Co. 
1140 First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


I enclose $ for the following: 
#101..UNFITTED UTILITY KIT j 
#102..Leather covered clothes brush.... A 
#103..FITTED TOILET KIT @ 4.95 
#:104..10 PIECE, MEN'S DRESSING CASE @ 16:33 


#105..Deluxe TIE CASE 


Accompany orders with check or money order ; sales tar, if 
needed, but no 0.0.D.’s please. Unused items may be re- 
turned for refund ( within a reasonable time ) if not personalized. 
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Oversight 

We trust that the gag writers for 
Jack Benny read their newspapers 
attentively on the morning of August 
17, giving especial heed to the ac- 
count of the New York parade of 
members of the Veteran Motor Car 
Club of America preparatory to em- 
barking for Britain where the Anglo- 
American Vintage Car Rally was 
held at Goodwood, September 4-11. 
In the Manhattan lineup of ancient 
cinder buggies was Paul J. Tusek, of 
Power Point, Ohio, operating a 1906 
Stanley Steamer roadster. Observers 
noticed that he used a lighted match 
to start it, a delicate touch which 
thus far seems to have eluded Mr. 
Benny’s chauffeur, the one and only, 
the usually ever-ready Rochester. 


Vanishing Sourdoughs 

Another thinning line of old-timers 
hit the news on August 16 when a 
thousand former prospectors who had 
beaten the trails to Alaska and the 
Yukon in 1898, held a reunion at 
Vancouver, B.C. to recall old days 
and, if possible, to resolve the abid- 
ing dispute as to who made the first 
strike at Bonanza Creek. This year’s 
answer tended to assign the credit 
to a woman, Kate Carmack, the In- 
dian wife of a Canadian professor, 
George Carmack, of Carcross, who 
allegedly washed in a nugget that 
many years ago when she went to the 
creek for water. Like finding a pearl 
in an oyster at a restaurant. 


Distress Calls 

The Touring Club of France is 
busy superintending the installation 
of phone booths at strategic points 
along the Gallic highways. It is ex- 
pected that 3500 will be in operation 
before January 1. Motorists in trouble 
who need help will be given their 


S-O-S calls free. 
Vale Agnes Rothery 
The literary world of travel re- 


ceived a setback August 11 when 
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Mrs. Harry Rogers Pratt, known to 
readers throughout the world as 
Agnes Rothery, her maiden name, 
passed away in her home at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. In 1946 she was 
decorated by King Christian X for 
her series of books on Scandinavia, 
and her work on Norway was the 
subsequent choice of the London 
Book of the Month Club. Graduating 
from Wellesley in 1909, she became 
an assistant editor of The Ladies 
Home Journal, and literary editor of 
The Boston Herald. She achieved her 
original fame as author of a succes- 
sion of books on Latin-America. 


W ormseye View of the U.S. 

Two young girls, connected with 
the French contingent of the United 
Nations in New York, recently deter- 
mined to spend their month-long 
summer vacation seeing America by 
crossing to Los Angeles on a scooter. 
Leaving the Big Town July 1, they 
reached San, Francisco twenty-six 
days later, where Salvation Army 
assistance enabled them to return by 
bus, the faithful scooter being shipped 
home under separate cover. In the 
coyrse of their memorable journey, 
they found helping hands on all sides, 


most practically from local garage - 


men who tinkered their frequently 
undependable motor into a semblance 
of service without charge. All difficul- 
ties to the contrary nothwithstanding, 
the girls met Indians at Albuquerque, 
attended a rodeo in Utah, visited 
gambling houses and gold mines in 
the Rockies, and were entertained at 
the 150th Anniversary celebration of 
the birth of Ebensburg, Pennsylvania. 
On the whole, they enjoyed the ex- 
perience—as did the hospitable new 
friends they met everywhere along 
the route. 


Water-logged Wetbacks 

Although the situation of the 
Mexican “wetbacks,” or international 
boundary-jumpers who swim the Rio 
Grande in order to find work in the 


- United States without the formality 


of passing customs, has come to be 
lightly regarded, it has its deeply 
tragic side. For the first six months 
of this year, thirty Mexicans who 


made the attempt have been drowned ~ | 


in the crossing. These are in addi- 
tion to many others who have died 
from other causes along the way. 


Those unhappy people, who thus |) 
have lost their desperate gamble, are | 
_butied ‘in unmarked graves as a | 


penalty for their scrupulousness in 
removing from their persons all 
marks of possible identification. As 
far as relatives and friends are con- 
cerned, they simply vanish from the 
earth. 


Hoover at Eighty 

A terrific strain calculated to dis- 
rupt the life in any small town has 
been withstood successfully by West 


Branch, Iowa, which recently ac- | 


commodated an influx of 50,000 
visitors arriving to celebrate the 
birthday of Herbert Clark Hoover, 
who was born there fourscore years 
ago. As far as we know, no one yet 
has drawn up a set of instructions 
for guidance of a tiny community 
which, through no fault of its own, 
has cradled a world celebrity and 
pays this penalty for it later; but the 
local authorities at West Branch 
doubtless now could supply much 


useful information along the line of | 1 


how to handle a descending army 
of admirers without loss of honor to 
a deserving son. At all events, West 
Branch must have drawn a deep sigh /; 
of relief when the horde departed, || 
ordering, as one can imagine, fresh 
supplies of food and drink and the 
usual general repairs to local estab- 
lishments. 


Man Without a Country 

Teachers who have resumed their 
classes this autumn are not to be 
surprised if students insist that the 
name of the hero of Edward Everitt 
Hale’s classic Man Without a Coun- 
try is not Philip Nolan but Ignatz 
Mezei. Ignatz, reputedly a Hungarian 
but allegedly born at Gibraltar, was 
remanded for deportation to Ellis 
Island in 1950 as a security risk 
when he first came to the United 
States. Thereafter he was placed on 
various vessels going abroad, but 
each time was returned unwanted. 
Perplexed immigration authorities, 
unable to substantiate the charges 
of subversiveness originally brought 
against him and persistently denied 
by Ignatz, decided the other day to 
let him go pending further investi- 
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ation. Currently he resides at Buf- 
falo, New York, where his wife, four 
‘children and a job at his trade of 
ccabinet-making awaited him. It 
seems foolhardy, in the case of 
Ignatz, for him to tempt Providence 
by living so close to another inter- 
‘national boundary. 


Whatchamaycallit Bridge 

New York’s State Thruway Au- 
thority is greatly puzzled for want 
of a proper monicker to bestow on 
the new three-mile bridge that shortly 
will span the Hudson River from 
Tarrytown to Nyack. Originally 
known to its designers as “the 
Tappan Zee Bridge,” the New York 
State Bar Association has issued a 
booklet demanding that it be named 
after George (not De Witt) Clinton, 
an attorney of record who was the 
first governor of the State and who 
contrived for it its motto, “Ex- 
celsior.” Other articulate groups (ob- 
viously on the Tarrytown shore) 
prefer “Washington Irving Bridge” 
or “Headless Horseman Bridge.” 
‘Still others call for “Thomas E. 
Dewey Bridge.” Mayor Edward N. 
Vetrano, of Tarrytown, favors the 
‘most practical name of all. He wants 
it to be known henceforth as “the 
Tarrytown-Nyack Bridge.” The only 
further simplification that has 
emerged from the dither is “Pass- 
over Bridge.” What’s a bridge for 
anyway? They are having the same 
sort of trouble, in a lesser degree, 
in New York’s Borough of Queens, 
concerning the new span-over-New- 
town Creek. One misguided council- 
man, addicted to doing obvious 
‘things, wanted to call it “the New- 
town Creek Bridge.” 


Call of Duty 

Recent dispatches have informed 
the world that Captain Jim Cleugh, 
of the British freighter Spanker, 
which in a recent storm was thrown 
with a broken keel across a break- 
water at the Hook of Holland, in- 
‘sisted on remaining at his post after 
ordering his crew to abandon ship. 
‘While undoubtedly the worthy Cap- 
tain was carrying on in the noblest 
‘traditions of the sea, there is some- 
thing, in the details about the fre- 
quent calls for him to come to dry 
land, that irresistibly remind one of 
‘s lark Twain’s celebrated poem en- 
titled A Shipwreck on the Erie Canal, 
‘in which is told the thrilling tale of 
the storm that beset a canalboat in 
the Mohawk Valley, obliging the 


ing when a plank was thrust over 
the side and the passengers walked 
ashore. 


Dogfish 

In the latter part of this late 
lamented, delightful summer, Mr. 
John B. Grane: and _ his farnily; of 
Rye, New York, were enjoying a 
Long Island Sound cruise in their 
motorboat when their ten-months- 
old miniature fox terrier Max tum- 
bled into the drink and disappeared. 
Some two hours later, a police boat 
picked Max out of the water eight 
miles from the place of his mishap, 
swimming lustily. It has been sug- 
gested that Mr. Crane should enter 
Max for the Gertrude Ederle Bou- 
logne-to-Folkestone Channel run, 
and, in any case, that Max’s dog- 
house should be replaced with a cozy 


goldfish bowl. 


Subversive Trout 

A United States Congress, that 
has had insufficient time in which 
to debate budget cuts, has managed 
to consider the awful danger to our 
national security created when a 
maitre d hotel lists as “domestic” on 


his menu a foreign-born trout. The © 


bill as originally submitted, would 
impose a fine of $1000 and a year 
in jail for misrepresenting the foreign 
speckles as home-caught, three years 
incarceration and a $10, 000 penalty 


OUTDOOR PORTRAIT OF BOLIVAR 
AT CARACAS 


Gigantic mural, 46 ft. wide, stands at cen- 
ter of main plaza, El Silencio. The painter is 
celebrated Uruguayan muralist Teodoro 
Bource Herrera, who did it in small sections 
with the aid of three assistants. The Great 
Liberator's eyes alone are 6 x 2 feet x 4 
inches. Over-all height is one hundred feet 


being specified for hardened offenders. 
The law, passed after a two-hour 
debate over the bill, merely requires 
eating .places to identify the source 
of trout supply as a protection to the 
native fish industry. Expect shortly 
to see, “Baked trout by courtesy of 


McGillicuddy’s Creek.” 


Stranded Skipper 

On Tuesday, August 10, when the 
great new French transatlantic liner 
Liberté reached Le Havre from New 
York, Captain Jacques Leveque, hav- 
ing reached also the French Line’s 
mandatory retirement age of 55, 
stepped ashore to assume the life of a 
landlubber. He joined the French 
Line in 1919, after commanding a 
sailing ship in Australian waters dur- 
ing World War I. His friends, who 
knew him as “Captain Tempest” be- 
cause, whenever he took command 
of a new ship, he was sure to run 
into heavy seas and storms, presented 
him with a handsome clock—as if 
he now has to be reminded of the 
passage of time. By way of compensa- 
tion in his storm-tossed experiences, 
he always came through without dam- 
age to ship or passengers. 


“Operation Skywatch” 

It is not common knowledge that, 
in our system of civil defense, there 
is a division made up of plane-spotters 
stationed on American merchant 
ships. An especial emblem now car- 
ried proudly by the SS. Sunoil, is 
an official recognition of Captain 
Malcolm Hammer, who first sug- 
gested the plan. His project now has 
enlisted, in what the Government calls 
“Operation Skywatch,” more than 
1000 vessels from Maine to. Florida. 


Birthday at the Shore 

The 28,000 members of the United 
States Coast Guard held Alexander 
Hamilton in grateful remembrance 
August 4, that being the 164th an- 
niversary of his founding of the 
Treasury Department’s amphibious 
army. Today, the nation’s oldest sea- 
going force operates cutters and air 
units in both Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans to relay navigational and 
meteorological information and 
otherwise to render rescue and se- 
curity assistance over the thousands 
of miles of U.S. coastlines. During 
World War Il, the Coast Guard 
personnel reached a peak enrollment 
of 172,000 officers and men. On 
August 4 the Coast Guard also had 
completed four decades of jurisdic- 
tion over the International Ice Patrol, 
without sustaining a single fatality. 
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HGH WAY 


You can wash your car, fish for bass or bathe along 
this unique road where autoists ‘navigate’? a course! 


ADVENTURE 


By SID ROSS 


A TRAVEL 
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“near the town of Leakey that you | 


r CAN HAPPEN only in Texas, scene | 
of many other strange occur- | 
rences, and it is very appropriately { 


can find a highway (a section of 1 
State Highway No. 336) which 
you not only can drive along, but | 
in which you can take a drink, 
bathe, catch fish and get your car — 
washed! It is the famous Frio Can- | 
yon River Road, running nearly he 
six miles on the property of the | 
10,000-acre Prade Ranch. 

Officially part of the Real Coun- |” 
ty highway system, ‘this unusual |” 
stretch was at one time the chief } 7 
connecting road between Uvalde, 
Real, Kerr and Edward Counties. )7 
Still plainly visible in the rela- io 
tively smooth limestone river bed | 
are the ruts worn several inches | 
deep, made by wagons in the pio- |) 
neer days. The water, crystal clear | 
and generally between two inches 
and six inches deep, offers little 
hazard for the many curious tour- | 
ists of today who want to nego- 
tiate what probably is the only - 
real underwater highway in the | 
country. 

True, there are occasional irreg- | 
ular holes and crevices of varying /| 
depth—but these are mostly on | 
one side of the river. You won't 
get into any trouble if you follow 
the directional “buoy” orange discs 
and cedar posts which serve as 
traffic guides. | 

Natives of the area have a stand-— 
ing joke that the Frio Canyon 
River Road is the only highway 
in the world where a motorist 
needs a master’s pilot license. “You 
don’t drive on this highway—you 
just navigate!” they tell you. So- 
you “navigate” along watching the” 
signs, discs and posts; keeping close 
to the right bank (as you travel 
north) and enjoy the mountainous 
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canyon scenery that arises along 
the banks of the 100 to 150-foot- 
wide river. Sometimes, during a 
very cold winter, the underwater 
highway freezes over to the point 
where a heavily-laden truck may 
be driven over it. The river never 
has run dry within any man’s 
memory. 

Traveling the highway is always 
an interesting adventure. There’s 
no real danger, although about 25 
years ago a motorist was drowned 
there in a fluke, flash flood. But, 
as the natives point out, this kind 
of thing could happen in any other 
narrow gully or canyon. Actually 
the river road is much safer than 
any “normal” one—you just can’t 
speed through the water, and, -be- 
sides, there’s never too much traffic. 

Once in a while people get stuck. 
During the summer, Rancher Earl 
Prade pulls an average of three 
cars per week out of holes, a service 
for which he does not charge. A 
few years ago, incidentally, the 
county highway engineer got stuck 


Fishing for bass is pleasant pause en route. 


in a crevice. He had come around 
to survey a new route intended to 
bypass the underwater highway! 

Last summer a tourist got a flat 
tire. ‘““What’ll I do now?” he asked 
his wife. So she told him. “Just 
take off your shoes and socks,” she 
said, “roll up your pants and get 
- out there and fix it!” 


Despite the shallows, there are 
plenty of blue-channel catfish, 
bream and large-mouth bass in the 
river. People frequently fish right 
out of their cars. Tourists like 
to bathe in the clear, sweet water 
and often wash their cars at the 
same time. Numerous springs bub- 
bling out of the canyon walls pro- 
vide drinking water for the thirsty. 


Car halts ot entry to highway prior to plunge. 


As a matter of fact, one of the chief 
“hazards” is constituted by Prade’s 
cattle that come down in droves 
to drink from the river. 
Understandably, this river road 
has engendered many _ wisecracks. 
Once a tourist asked Rancher Ear] 
Prade where he could buy a peri- 
scope. Another passerby nicknamed 


‘the highway “The Water Wings 


Wagon Trail.’”’ But Prade doesn’t 
mind the gags. He almost wishes 
that the county never will complete 
the substitute paved bypass that 
will link the “dry” section of Route 
336 with Route 1434—although of 
course it will. The underwater 
highway is doomed—a mere passing 
phenomenon. But, until the engi- 
neers complete their assignment, 
Prade says that the official song 
of the road must continue to be 
Anchors Aweigh. 
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Where Will You Go 
in Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who 
can give you the facts you want it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe 
Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, 
tells you, first of all, road by road, mile by 
mile, everything you'll find in Florida, 
whether you’re on vacation, or looking over 
job, business, real estate, or retirement 
prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if 
you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find 
a real “paradise”—just the spot which has 
everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big 
book. 

If You Want a Job or a 


Home in Florida 

Norman Ford tells you just where to head. 
His talks with hundreds of personnel mana- 
gers, business men, real estate operators, 
state officials, etec., lets him pinpoint the 
towns you want to know about if you're go- 
ing to Florida for a home, a job with a 
future, or a business of your own. If you’ve 
ever wanted to run a tourist court or own 
an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside 
story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire 


On a Small Income 

Norman Ford tells you exactly where you 
can retire now on the money you’ve got. 
whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a 
part-time or seasonal job to help out your 
income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a small income, he can help you to take 
life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida— 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 
job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need 
to find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 
100.000 words sells for only $2—only a frac- 
tion of the money you'd spend needlessly if 
you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy fill out coupon below and 
mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 34 
THIRD AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG 
ISLAND), NEW YORK. 


Mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 89 Third Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check or 
money order). Please send me the books checked 
below. You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 

NORMAN FORD’S FLORIDA. §2. 

Norman Ford’s WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 

SMALL INCOME—a guide to the best places 

to retire in the U. S., Canada, Hawaii, ete. $1. 
[J] Norman Ford’s BARGAIN PARADISE OF 

THE WORLD—where to retire in Mexico, 

Guatemala, South America, the Mediterranean, 

and all other parts of the world where it costs 
| so much less to live and life is pleasant. $1.50. 

(1) All three books above— $4.50 value—for $4. 
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) OU-SAADA is an ancient caravan 
Bb depot on the edge of the Sa- 
hara dating back to about the Sev- 
enth Century. It is some 200 miles 
inland from Algiers on the Med- 
iterranean coast and can be reached 
by air or by car. I suppose you 
could also reach it by camel if you 
wanted to take the time and didn't 
mind the jolting, for a camel has no 
built-in shock absorbers. Tufhe— 
Mrs. S.—and I discovered this short- 
ly after arrival when we elected to 
take our first camel ride. All went 
well until I decided to get gay. The 
Arab boy had tossed aside the lead 
strap and paused to play with a fel- 
low so I kicked my camel in the 
slats as I determined to try for 
speed. Don’t ever try it. You simply 


PF 
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haven't been jolted until a camel 


trots. I had no reins and no way — 


to stop him but, happily, they are 
lazy and presently he gave up. 

In many ways the countryside 
around Bou-Saada reminds a trav- 
eler of America’s Southwest. The 
French have introduced planned 
farming in the 200-mile stretch be- 
tween the old oasis and the coast, 
have tried to establish stability and 
get some industry started. But it 
will be a long pull. Both elements 
are foreign to the Arab and his re- 
ligion is a drawback, for the Mos- 
lem shuns progress. He clings to the 
credo that it is wiser to do as your 
father did before you. 

The project is an important one, 
however, since the soil is immense- 


John Cameron Sway- 
ze and wife get set 
for lurching desert 
ride, preceded by 
youthful but experi- 
enced camel drivers 


from oasis in Sahara. ° 


ly rich~when once irrigated. Genu- " 
inely worthwhile production of ag- 
ricultural products could result. 
There are many sheep, mostly herd- 
ed by youngsters. Magnesium de- 
posits in the soil affect the shrubs 
on which the sheep feed with the 
result that lamb from these herds 
has a unique flavor and is in great 
demand among Parisian gourmets. 
Bou-Saada has two rather satis- 
factory hotels, an Arab market 
square that looks as if it had been 
plucked out of a movie, and a num- 
ber of shops that cater to tourists. 
To our surprise we found while 
sight-seeing that you can enter Mos- 
lem mosques with your shoes on, 
if the keeper has placed a rug over 
the matting that covers the floor. 
But shod infidels must not stray 
from the prescribed path. 
To the Swayzes, sand had always 
been sand, but here we found there 
are different kinds and the fine stuff 
that is always pictured in desert 
storm scenes is called Sable. It is | 
Sable that causes the mirage, the “/ 
sun glinting on its smooth white- 
ness, and you find it only in cer- 
tain areas. 
A highpoint of our stay was the 
native dinner at which we ate kus 
kus and lamb, roasted on a spit by 
the Arabs. The lamb was eaten with 
the fingers. You simply tore it off 
in chunks. Kus kus is the Arab’s 
national dish. It is an intriguing 
mixture of meat and vegetables of 
all description, built into layers and 
well cooked. Properly done it is 
delicious. 
A party of us sat about on has- 
socks at low-slung tables before a 
roaring fire, eating and watching 
dancers perform to native music. 
Outside, the palm trees swayed in a 
pale moonlight while the dunes of 
the Sahara seemed to rise and fall 
against the horizon like waves. New 
York seemed a long way off. 
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Hotel Headliners 


E Bermuda Resort Opens Garden Pool 


Newest addition to Bermudiana Hotel is $50,000 garden swimming pool for guests only. 


Odds And Inns 


Beton Corporation of Amer- 
ica has purchased Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago from National 
Cuba Hotels Corporation. The fa- 
mous hostelry, it is said, will be 
continued under its usual policy. 
Transfer was completed October 1. 
... Sheraton-Kimball Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mass., is planning to expand 
its ballroom by erection of three- 
story adjoining building, having 
lost, according to its director, several 
_ important convention accounts for 
_ lack of dining facilities sufficient to 
accommodate very large groups. 
_ ... Ultra-modern annex building 
of Imperial Hotel in Tokyo is ex- 
pected to be completed by end of 
November. It will be linked with 
_ main seven-story building by means 
_ of underground passage and over- 
_ pass bridge. . . . Portugal’s latest 
small informal government inn or 
_ pousada, is a converted seven- 
_ teenth-century stone fortress on San 
: Joao Island, seven miles off shore 
from Peniche, about 57 miles from 
Lisbon. Rates for room and bath 
with three meals, double, are about 
c $7.00... Ferry ride from mainland 
uN costs under $1.00 . . . Representa- 
- tives of American Hotel Association 
have been lobbying actively in 
_ Washington since 1945 for modifi- 
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cation of federal tax laws to allow 
for property depreciation, certain 
exemptions for meals and lodging 
for employees and for their benefit 
payments. They are jubilant over 
amended law now in effect under 
which net operating losses since 
1953 may be carried back for two 
years instead of one. ... A $10 mil- 
lion 350-room hotel is to be erected 
on 95-acre site at Coldwater Canyon 
near Santa Monica, Calif., by 
Belmonte Hotel Corporation. An 
additional 100 rooms will be con- 
tained in outlying bungalows. 
Provisions are included for general 
stores, specialty shops and parking 
accommodations for 600 cars. ... 
Waikiki’s famed Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel has adopted a modified 
American Plan in response to pop- 
ular demand from guests and travel 
agents. Other Matson Navigation 
Company hotels on the Beach will 
continue to operate on European 
Plan. Matson’s 300-room Princess 
Kaiulani will be ready for oc- 
cupancy early next year... . The 
new six-story, 108-room Hotel 
Antofagasta of Chile, intended 
primarily for deep-sea fishermen 
and other water-loving vacationists, 
was opened to guests in July. 
Establishment is situated close to 
Chuqui, largest open-pit copper 
mine in the world. 


Pittsburgh Changes Made 


Two Pittsburgh hostelries are 
resolutely pulling themselves out 
of the past. The old Schenley, re- 
named more specifically the Schen- 
ley Park and relinquishing its 
former residential character in 
favor of a policy of service to 
transients, and the William Penn, 
so long geared to the. short-stop 
needs of a past generation, in 
downtown Pittsburgh, are under: 
going remodeling from cellar to 
roof. 

The Schenley Park, in the dis- 
trict near the handsome Cathedral 
of Learning of the University of 
Pittsburgh, has opened a new 
lobby, which leads invitingly into 
the fine main dining-room and 
cocktail lounge still under con- 
struction. Terrazzo porches, steps 
and flower boxes are being: installed 
at entrances. 

At the William Penn, the lobby 
is being transformed to imitate an 
outdoor concourse, whose main 
feature will be a Paris sidewalk 
cafe seating 175. 


A Pleasant Trip 
Needs 
Planning 


Let the Sinclair Auto Tour Service 
plan your trip. Get your best routes 
marked on FREE road maps, plus 
information on sights to see, places 
to stay. For this free service, stop 
‘in or write your nearest 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


77 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 
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GLORY ROAD 


(Continued from page 14) 


the Kaw Indians. Near the site of modern 
Atchison, they celebrated Independence 
Day. 

August 3, the main subject of interest 
was Indians again, this time the Pawnees, 
who gathered to exchange. speeches, gifts 
and to smoke the calumet of peace at an 
elevated place which Lewis and Clark 
called by its present Iowa name, Council 
Bluffs. But any elation caused by the 
friendly outcome of this event was checked 
by a truly sad happening on August 20, 
when Charles Floyd, who had fought in 
Dunmore’s War, when the Colonial Gover- 
nor of Virginia had led a force against 
maurauding Indians from the west, died of 
natural causes. The place of his demise is 
marked today by a tall obelisk on Floyd’s 
Bluff, at Sioux City, Iowa. 

On the 23rd, Fields, a member of the 
party, shot their first buffalo, and, soon 
afterward, Lewis killed an antelope and 
discovered the previously unreported prairie 
dog. Through these days, also, were en- 
counters with other wild life of the region, 
game in great numbers—buffalo, elk, ante- 
lopes, wolves and _ bears. Moreover, there 
were meetings with the Sioux who, in one 
instance at least, seized a pirogue and 
threatened further violence until Lewis and 
his companions drew their swords and 
turned a cannon upon them. 

October 21 Lewis and Clark came to the 
Heart River, near present Bismarck, North 
Dakota, and there began to find evidences 
of the presence of the Mandan Indians, 
with whom they planned to spend their first 
winter in the field. It was the boast of the 
Mandans, a considerably advanced bar- 


barian tribe, that they never had shed the 


blood of a white man. The party reached 
the chief Mandan villages October 26, and 
the first week in November began the actual 
erection of their outpost, named quite fit- 
tingly, Fort Mandan. A reconstructed Man- 
dan village now stands on the site. 

April 7, 1805, the party left Fort Mandan 
and embarked once more on the waters of 
the Missouri. However, the personnel now 
had been reduced to 32, for the bateau 
here was turned homeward, bearing thir- 
teen men with specimens and reports for 
President Jefferson. 

During the remainder of April, both 
Lewis and Clark named new rivers for their 
sweethearts, Marias River for Lewis’ and 
Judith’s River for Clark’s—although Clark’s 
lady love, whom he subsequently married 
really was named Julia. Anyway, it was at 
Marias River that the expedition was 
halted, the leaders being unable to decide 
which stream was the continuation of the 
Missouri. Accordingly, on June 2, the party 
divided to explore the respective rivers. 
Before long, they determined that the south 
fork was the one they wanted. 

Ascending the south fork, then, Lewis 
speedily discovered the Great Falls of the 
Missouri, concerning which he and _ his 
companions had heard so much. Naturally, 
it made an unnavigable stretch; so the men 
built low wagons upon which to transport 
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the laden canoes, contriving wheels from 
slices of a bole of a convenient cottonwood 
tree, With sails up where possible to assist, 
they hauled these contrivances for a portage 
of seventeen miles, expending thirteen days 
in the effort. 

The importance of the Missouri River as 
the main westward highway of Lewis and 
Clark must be evident forever to those who 
encounter the hundreds of markers bearing 


their names everywhere along the historic ~ 


trail. We are indebted for especial comment 
on this to friends in the headquarters of 
the Missouri River Division of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers at Omaha, an 
organization which, although occupied 
mainly with flood-control problems, is thor- 
oughly permeated by the Lewis and Clark 
tradition and appreciation of the mighty 
accomplishment. Kenneth P. Middleton, 
Chief of the Technical Liaison Branch, in 
the office of Brigadier General W. E. Pot- 


ter, Missouri Division Engineer, says: 


“T believe it may be of interest to 
point out that, since the historic trip 
of these great explorers of the North- 
west, some very marked changes have 
occurred along the Missouri. 


“While the explorers would find to- 
day’s river much easier to navigate, 
especially to the headwaters of author- 
ized navigation at Sioux City, they 
would encounter upstream some more 
substantial barriers, of man-made ori- 
gin. These are the Fort Randall Dam, 
near Lake Andes, South Dakota, now 
under construction by the Corps and 
85 per cent completed; the Garrison 
Dam, in North Dakota, now 75 per cent 
completed; and the Fort Peck Dam in 
Montana, which was completed in 1939. 
These dams range in height from 9000 
feet to 21,000 feet. When the program 
is completed, there will be six of these 
main-stem dams. Incidentally, a bill is 
pending in Congress to give the name 
‘Lewis and Clark’ to the Gavin Point 
Reservoir, which is being built by the 
Corps near Yankton, South Dakota.” 
“But the expedition members, if they 
¢ould travel the river today, would find 
many familiar names of rivers. land- 
marks: and towns—names which were 
logged in the expedition diaries, or 
since have been applied in commemo- 
ration of the historic journey. ... A 
number of workboats of the Corns bear 
names of members of the expedition— 
the Sergeant Floyd, Sergeant Pryor, 


John Ordway; dredges: Meriwether 
Lewis, Captain William Clark and 
others. 


The expedition was completely re-em- 
barked July 13, about three miles above 
the present City of Great Falls, Montana, 
and on the 25th they reached Three Forks, 
confluence of three rivers which they named 
the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin. 

This was the country of the Shoshone or 
Snake Indians, the tribe to which Saca- 
jawea belonged and from which she had 
been kidnapped long before by other In- 
dians who had sold her to Charboneau. 
Near the present Dillon, Montana, Lewis 
caught up with a Shoshone party in search 


of food. In the party, Sacajawea discovered, 
a squaw who had been her childhood com- 
panion and, somewhat later, she recognized 
the chief as her own brother. Recognizing 


her in turn, the chief consented, on her ~ 


pleading, to assist and guide the white men 
over the mountains. He kept that promise, 
seeing them safely over the Rocky Moun- 
tains through Lemhi Pass. He then de- 
parted with his warriors, leaving them one 
old Shoshone who agreed to remain and 
guide the party further. 


' The expedition spent days then, search- 
ing for avwater course that would carry it — 


further. westward. On September 7, 1805, 
their camp was made near today’s Grants- 
dale, Montana, following which they con- 
tinued northward to Lo Lo Pass which took 
them back into Idaho. Eventually, however, 
their Indian guide brought them to the 
Clearwater River, which they reached on 
the 26th. The Clearwater, for which they 
built canoes immediately, led into the 
Snake River, which in turn brought them 
to the headwaters of the Columbia River. 

October 18, the party was afloat on the 
Columbia, but on the 23rd they were 
obliged to portage around Celilo Falls only 
to be confronted with the Dalles, where 
the river boiled and raged as it surged into 
a rock-walled passage only about 45 yards 
wide. Deeming another portage impossible 
with their current strength, Clark ordered 


the boats to press on through. To the 


amazement even of those who hear about 
it now, they did this successfully, finding 
themselves, two days later, safely in the 
Long Narrows. They camped on Quinett 
Creek, which is near the present city of 
The Dalles. 

By this time, rest had restored their 
energies, and they were able to portage the 
last stretch of bad water, the Cascades, 
which they ran despite repeated incidents 
in which they nearly swamped. 

At last, on September 7, 1805, they 
sighted the mouth of the Columbia and the 
Pacific Ocean beyond and, before long, 


they felt the swells coming into the estuary, ~ 


They camped this time on Point Ellice, 
which they called Point Distress because 
of the cold and discomfort they suffered 
there, the discomfort being mostly, in 
Clark’s words, “great numbers of flees, 
which we treated with the greatest caution 
and distance.” 

When the weather cleared, the party 
moved around into Baker’s Bay and set up 
winter quarters—four thousand miles and 
eighteen months away from home. 

March 23, 1806, the members of the ex- 
pedition turned homeward, generally re- 
tracing the same route which they had 
taken westward. However, after crossing 
the Great Divide, the party separated, 
Lewis and his group exploring Marias 
River, and Clark with the remainder of 
their companions investigating to the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, It was here that John 
Colter took his leave to resume his old life 
as a trapper. Shortly afterward, Colter be- 
came the first known white man to set foot 
in what is now Yellowstone National Park. 
a thrilling discovery that thus became an 
offshoot of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. @ 
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BOOK SELECTION 


H TO A new Classic among the 
numerous books on Africa: 
Madami (303 pages, Prentice-Hall, 
N. Y.) Told by the artist wife of 
Patrick Putnam, American Agent 
Sanitaire for the Belgian Govern- 
ment, who with her husband con- 
ducted a hotel and hospital in the 
Congo near the amazing highway 
that runs from Algiers to Cape 


_ Town, this inspired narrative has 


been edited admirably by Allan 
Keller, staff writer of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. And it 
was the privilege of TRAVEL to in- 


_ troduce this subject to the reading 


public in an article by Fred Hift 
entitled Hotel in the Congo, pub- 
lished in the issue for October, 1950. 

Mrs. Putnam, as an_ artist, 
painted the pigmy life as something 
unusual for her versatile brush, but, 
as she continued to live with the 
tiny people, speaking their lan- 
guage, participating in their cere- 
monies and presently in all of their 
sorrows and joys, she learned to 
love her situation, 150 miles from 


the nearest white neighbor, almost 


as much as she had loved her earlier 
environment back in the U. S. 
Unlike so many other notable-ef- 
forts in this direction, Madami (the 
pigmy rendition of “Madam’’) is 
not the account of a mere tourist 


_ visit by a young American woman 


of imagination and intelligence to 
an unfamiliar part of the world. 


It is, rather, the suspenseful record 
of a prolonged stay, lasting a period 
of eight years, on the jungle edge 
of a Stone-Age world, namely, in 
the Ituri Forest of the Congo, 

In the course of their experience, 
the Putnams played hosts to many 
casual passersby, ranging from eth- 
nologists on field expeditions, Hol- 
lywood stars on location and mem- 
bers of European royalty on safari, 
to professional big-game hunters, 
commercially sponsored explorers, 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 
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for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains ¢® In the Valleys 
e By the Lakes ® By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 Sent promptly by mail. 
== Send check or cash. Dept. B 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
§441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


$450 
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Eight Years of Adventure 
with the Congo Pygmies 


official government parties and, 
most incredibly of all, entrants in 
an auto race, who were flagged 
down by excited natives after they 
had followed the progress of the 
contestants in bulletins relayed by 
their jungle drums. 

While sufficient attention is be- 
stowed on these surprising guests 
at the hotel, the body of the text 
relates, with distinguished insight 
and charm, the emotional crises of 
a brave little people who regularly 
meet the jungle on its own savage 
terms, but who have learned rather 
pathetically to accept the white 
residents as benefactors who will 
heal their wounds, dispense justice 
and stablize their food supply. 

The book begins with a tiger 
raid upon a pigmy village, with 
heart-rending account of its depre- 
dations; it ends with a tiger hunt 
in which the pigmies come off vic- 
torious. Both incidents key and 
summarize the splendid story Mrs. 
Putnam has to tell. Excellent pho- 
tographs illustrate the text. 


Special Offer 
to N T C Members 

Madami is higly recommended to 
all National Travel Club Mem- 
bers. Get your copy NOW and at 
a big saving by filling in and mail- 
ing today the convenient coupon 
below. 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me ‘*Madami” at the 
special membership price of $3.35. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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TRAVELS BRAIN-TWISTERS by Ted Shane 
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Solutions to Brain-Twisters appear on page 54 


Horizontal 


I’d hate to meet this in Haiti 
Virginia’s old pigs 

Some of these days 

This one does all its travel- 
ing in a black mariah 

You may find him in your 
room in a third-rate hotel on 
the continent (two words) 
What lies between the mascu- 
line and feminine 

Nice Uncle to have on your 
travels 

She used to cut up in early 
Rome 

Close friend 

A good thing to know in law 
Lebanon self-seeder 

Common article in England 
Kitten coat 

Backward saw 

That’s Ted 

This begins Grecian Tea 
Shack’s son 

This jerk is really a drip 
This is only half a person 
The end of leisure and the 
beginning of responsibility 
What the German in World 
War I called his wife 
Nosey dog 

French article 

This is sereaming for 
maine 

When she pressed him to a 
jelly he got into this 
Silver’s next best friend 
Open your mouth and 
this 

Moby Dick and friends 
Indian God 

It’s a boy! 
Hundred-year-old radio joke 
This makes a loop in Chicago 
So help! Oh Help! Somebody 
Help! 

Nearly icy on 
Central Railroad 
Nevertheless . 

What it doesn’t hurt to do 
Term for an old lady 

Swell’s hangout 

Ahems 

Prisoner’s footgear 

Lady who didn’t have a thing 
to wear 

Start of Edam, end of Veda 
What it all added up to 
Jumbled star 

Dancing lady in Norway. It’s 
Greig to me 

This is bad on the French 
Coast 

What she does 
haws the seams 
It’s chilly here 


Ger- 


say 


the Illinois 


before she 


Vertical 
What travel will do to a 
broken heart 
Carbamide 
Two measures in Annam 
Unobstructed 
Home of Abraham 
Money hugger 
Conversation pieces 
a ram and a lamb 
German physicist 
Nobody wants to make a trip 
to this place 
Prohibition territory 
Parisian lady 
Places where Junior stumbles 
on Ma’s old love letters 
This was the end of Wash- 
ington even before the bomb 
dropped 
Automobile track 
What he put on the climax 
Merry time 
Funny guy 
The bacteria that finally laid 
him low 
Greek beginning 
You usually have a cry with 
this 
Place 
noons 
Once a 
fountain 
What Johnny said when they 
told him he had a new baby 
sister 
This map got turned around 
Often associated with Spanish 
Angels in Hollywood 
Kind of world in which your 
horse comes in last 
Strongest bone in a gabby 
female 
Two or 
thallium 
Utterly utter 
Best place for a welcome 
This guy made Rita a Princess 
Charge 
Skylight 
Italian skinful 
Maxie’s kids 
To follow 
Massachusetts college 
Cheesey place to go 
Her name in Hebrew means 
“rejuvenation” 
Hog wild 
Where she went 
tank she go home 
Eva got turned around 
Before la la 
O’Gonnor is the last name 


between 


long lazy after- 


Quill, 


for 


its now a 


more symbols for 


when she 


yr faithful composer is off to the travel agent, and 
away he is going. He is going to find out many 
things that TRAveL readers already know. Here are 
some he’s already found out that may test you: 


1. What river flows from Mandalay to Rangoon? 
2. What is the saltiest and lowest sea in the world? 


3. Which of the following rivers flow approximately 
North? Vistula, Rhone, Danube, Mackenzie, Oder. 


4, What is most remarkable about the topography of 
the Imperial Valley? 


5. Who would you expect to see, sooner or later, if 
you camped out at Number Ten Downing Street? 


6. Is Provencal: (a) A French Brandy? 
(b) Basque game of chance? 
(c) Portuguese port? 
(d) The Old Language of South- 
ern France? 


7. Where is the Rainless Coast? 


8. What’s wrong with the following: “On his trip to 
England he visited the Chilterns, the Cotswolds, Dart- 
moors and the Glens of Antrium’’? 


9. When you went to Wittenburg did you find out 
who posted the 95 theses on the Church door? Or did 
you see only the movie? 


10. Who was the architect of St. Peter’s in Rome? 
11. Where is the International Dateline? 

12. What state was formerly called Deseret? 

13. Where are the Straits of Bab el Mandeb? 


14. Problem for a welldigger: If a hole were bored 
through the center of the earth from the United States 
would it come to the surface in Asia? 


15. What notable is buried in Plymouth, Vermont? 


A MOVING SUBJECT 


If you are about to move to a new address, or 
making plans for it, be sure and let TRAVEL 
know. To be certain you receive your mail prop- 
erly, write at least four to six weeks in advance, 
sending both your old and new address PLUS 
your code number to: Circulation Department, 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. 
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CREENED for TRAVEL 


BY ROHAMA LEE 


Begun last month, Screened for Travel 
will aid TRAVELERS wanting films they 
might not ordinarily be aware of for 
entertainment, education and as back- 
ground for travel. Comment and re- 
quests for added information are wel- 
come. 


| VIVA MEXICO 


American Airlines takes the viewer to 


Mexico in this colorful travelogue—in 
_ company with a reporter-photographer on 
assignment to cover the country and bring 
it back to his editor in pictures. He finds 
Mexico a place of great contrasts between 
the old and the new, in every aspect. 
But he finds it also vivid everywhere, and 
beautiful. There is too much footage given 
to scenes in the airplane enroute, and 
_ from place to place. The narrator’s style 
of delivery is a little too reminiscent of 
_ the radio “commercial.” But the photog- 
raphy is quite good, especially in scenes 
_of Patscuaro where its colors are softer 
and more artistic, and its subject matter 
of documentary quality. Flowers of beau- 
tiful hue, luxurious hotels and beaches, 
swimming pools full of gardenias, mag- 
nificent mountains, an exciting aerial 
view into the gaping crater of Popocat- 
epetl, the market at Taxco, native art 
and jewelry, wandering minstrels, night 
clubs, American jazz, the Rivera murals, 
sail fishing, a dive of 150 feet into the 
waters of a narrow gorge, water skiing 
and how to do it—there are all these 
_ things and a bull fight too, in Viva Mex- 
ico. Not much is shown of the people 
~ and how they live but they are here also, 
in the background. The result is a cine- 
matic experience that makes you want a 
translation into the actual thing. 
_ 22 mins., color. Produced by Dynamic Films 


Inc., N.Y.C., Available without charge from 
American Airlines, 100 Park Ave., N.Y. 17. 


_ MAPS WE LIVE BY 


_ The object of this film, made by Can- 
ada for the Information Section of the 
‘United Nations, is to show the impor- 
tance of cartography in international 
- understanding. In early maps the center 
_ of the world was the point at which the 
_mapmaker stood. The religious Middle 
Ages made Jerusalem the center. With the 
evelopment of trade and navigation, bet- 
ter maps came to be made. With the 
advent of the printing press, they became 
_ available in increasing quantities. Modern 
_map-making dates from the principle of 
|, Mercator, explained here. An interesting 
sequence has to deal with aerial photog- 
‘raphy and cartography. 

20 mins. For rent from the United Nations, 
N.Y.C., and through National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y. 20. 
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YOUTH AND SUMMER IN SWEDEN 


This cheerful film for all ages presents 
four likeable teenagers on vacation in their 
native Sweden. Anne-Britta and Gunilla 
leave Stockholm by train, then bicycle to 
a camp, with pleasant little adventures 
enroute. Ivar and Cousin Arne, the boys, 
make their way by canoe to the same camp 
and join the girls there for more outdoor 
fun. The photography of Sweden’s Olle 
Comstedt. is superb. 


20 mins., color or b&w. For sale and rent from 
Films of the Nations, 65 West 45th St., N.Y. 


THE FJORD COUNTRY 


Western Norway is characterized by the 
fjords, some of which penetrate the coun- 
try for as much as 100 miles from the 
actual coastline. Warm currents keep them 
open to shipping the year round, and this 
same climatic factor makes for a won- 
drous beauty of vegetation, flowers, and 
fruit trees. Every frame of this film is like 
a prize photograph, and you wonder how 
a fjord Norwegian could be content else- 
where. An interesting sequence features 
age-old traditions, including a wedding 
with the bridal party crossing the fjord 
by rowboat to the church, Their singing 
is beautiful to listen to, over the water; 
and there is a gay dance on the hillside 
after the wedding ceremony. Scenes of 
vertical farming make you admire the 
thrift and temerity of Western Norway’s 
tiller of the soil. There is also a brief but 
interesting glimpse of the unique open-air 
fish market at Bergen, second largest city 
of Norway, and export center for its im- 
portant fishing industry. 

10 mins., color. For rent at $2.50 from the Nor- 


wegian National Travel Office, 290 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 


TOP OF THE SKI WORLD 


All Norwegian babies, so the saying 
goes, are born with skis on. Correct tech- 
niques are taught them as soon as they 
learn to walk. After seeing this film you 
cease to wonder why Norwegians take top 
places with almost monotonous regularity 
in international skiing competitions. As 
shown here, the children’s competitions 
are particularly charming. No one loses— 
there are oranges and soda pop for all, 
presented by two of Norway’s princesses, 
also of course on skis. The cross-country 
events, and the international jumping at 
Holmenkollen—the “top of the ski world” 
—are breath-taking with thrilling exhibi- 
tions of skill. At the same time the viewer 
is afforded a pleasant glimpse into the 
lives of a people who not only work hard 
but play hard, and seem to enjoy both 
with equal healthy vigor and good humor. 
10 mins., color. For rent at $2.50 from the Nor- 


wegian National Travel Office, 290 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 


Tires 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 

Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 
vA AMATEUR can take amateurish 

photographs during his motor- 
ing journeys, but with a few pro- 
fessional touches photographs be- 
come a record anyone can be proud 
of. 

Photographic experts tell me that 
the most common fault in vacation 
pictures is lack of good composi- 
tion. A little camera angling makes 
the difference between an ordinary 
snapshot and one with mood, mo- 
tion and meaning. Here are some 
pointers which should prove help- 
ful to you in getting the most out 
of your photography. 

1. In composing your shots, re- 
member that the horizon line 
should not cut across the middle 
of the picture. More sky than ter- 
rain is usually best, unless there 
are people or significant objects 
in the foreground. 

2. Try to get someone into the 
picture. But don’t pose your char- 
acter against uninteresting back- 
grounds, standing idly and gazing 
at the camera. Catch him doing 
something. 

3. “Frame” the picture with 
arches, trees, buildings or natural 
phenomena. They lend depth in 
the foreground. A road, path or 
stream leading from one corner of 
the picture toward the center of 
interest will add another profes- 
sional touch. 

4. Use side and back lighting 
occasionally to lend shadow effect 
and dramatic tone. 

5. Use a filter for most black- 
and-white pictures, especially where 
a great deal of sky is exposed. @ 


‘\ Freighter 
te Travel 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives the information 
yon want to know about LOWER COST FREIGHTER 
CRUISES. New winter 1954-55 edition ‘lists more than 
150 services available from U.S. seaports to all parts of 
the world It describes vessels and passenger accommo- 
dations, shows where they go. how long voyage takes, one- 
way and round-trip fares, addresses of steamship lines, ete, 
Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is used and recom- 
mended by steamship lines and travel agents everywhere. 
96 pages, 6 x 9 in., fully illustrated. 
Mail $2 today for new Winter 1954-55 edition. 
KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept, T-3 

2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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READER’S CHOICE 


Do you have a choice travel spot? If so, 
describe it on one or two pages—typed, 
double-spaced—and let other readers 
hear about it! Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned, TRAVEL will 
pay $5.00 in appreciation for each piece 
used. Be sure you address your mate- 
rial; Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


Sve TRAVELERS choose the busy 
thoroughfares of the world, 
some the little lanes. Our favorite 
spot is reached by a mountain road 
that is little more than a trail. We 


discovered it quite by chance, when 
we made our first trip to the Sangre 
de Cristo Range in southwest 
Colorado. Intrigued by the beauti- 
ful range with its 14,000-foot peaks, 
snow-capped and awe-inspiring, we 
impulsively took the first road out 
of Westcliffe leading toward the 
mountains. 

The trail ended abruptly and we 
spilled from the car, our necks 
craning, our eyes drinking in the 
wild beauty, our ears delighted with 
the sound of a waterfall. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised: 


COLOR SLIDES by well known profes- 
sional photographers. Multitude of sub- 
jects. High quality. Detailed descriptions. 
Paris, Sacre Coeur, Latin Quarter, Ver- 
sailles—Exteriors and Interiors, also its 
famous fountains, Garden of Tuileries in 
full bloom. French and Italian Rivieras, 
Amalfi Drive. Rome and Vatican, Venice, 
Pisa, Pompeii, etc. Spain—cities, Castles, 
Bull Fight. England, Westminster Abbey, 
Scotland’s most renowned landmarks, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Austrian Tyrol, 
Belgium. Also, India, Pakistan, Bali, Mex- 
ico, Israel, Egypt, Morocco, etc. Catalog 
“T."" Holy Land, Lourdes and other Euro- 
pean Shrines, Religious Paintings. Cata- 
log “TR” Free. Argo Slides, 62 William 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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YOUR NAME and address printed on 500 
attractive gummed labels for only $1.00. 
Suitable for stationery, books, packages, 
etc. Samples on request. Joel Tilberg, 
Proctor 7, Vermont. 


ED 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
{ndies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots 
‘of Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, U.S.A. 
rapids canoeing. Neil Douglas, famed 
explorer, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


DID YOU miss some of your most wanted 
shots this vacation trip because of un- 
favorable conditions? Meston’s Travels 
will help you out with their complete cov- 
erage of all states, resort areas, National 
Parks and Monuments and 50 foreign 
countries. Sets of 8, 35mm natural color 
slides only $1.95, including exclusive 
“Tour in Miniature.” Ask your dealer for 
free list or write Meston’s Travels, Dept. 
T-2, 3801 North Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 
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VISIT GRAND Cayman—newly “‘discov- 
ered” dream-isle. Unsurpassed beaches. 
Wonderful climate. “Turtle Inn” offers 
quietude and conveniences on the blue 
Caribbean. Rooms: $10.00 weekly. Write: 
Silby H. Coe, Box 34, Grand Cayman Is- 
land, B.W.I. 


3 UNUSUAL Christmas cards sent directly 
from the village of “Silent Night,” Aus- 
tria, with every purchase of book of 
“Silent Night.” Send $2.00 to: Marie Lam= 
mermeyer, Box 663, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


a 
SCINTILLATING HIGHLIGHTS of San Fran- 
cisco on 2x2 Color slides. 8 for $1.50, 
sample 25¢ Ideal Service Supply, 4644 
T Geary Blvd., San Francisco 18, Cali- 
fornia. 


a 


WORLDWIDE KODACHROMES on Approval 
—2x2 (35mm) and Stereo (3D). In breath= 
taking color ... interiors of Louvre, St. 
Peter's, etc. Paris night club entertainers 
... the shots you need to complete your 
collection. Choose super-kodachromes 
from the world-famous Wolfe collection 
—larger than that of all other dealers 
combined! Over 4500 selections from 47 
countries, rushed to you by airmail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide. Send for free 36-page catalog 
(specify 35mm or Stereo). Ernest T. Wolfe, 
PSA, 10916 Ashton Avenue, Los Angeles 
24, California. 


GOOD USED books, 50¢—$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All 
fields. Just drop us a postcard. Editions, 
Dept. 50, Hempstead, N. Y. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details, Mellin- 
ger, 83A, Los Angeles 24. 


pa ee Se EE es 
WANTED: POSITION as Motel manager, 
by couple, reference furnished. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Basinger, Graham Hotel, 
Graham, North Carolina. 


BY MILDRED COLE 


We explored. The falls, only a 
few yards away, exceeded our 
imaginations. It assured us of a 
mountain-pure water supply. Foot 
trails wound away into the fast- 
nesses of the mountains. ; 
_ Of course we set up our camp | | 
here... Night 


moved in. We felt we were being 
enveloped by heaven itself. We 
threw a big log on our fire and it 
blazed and hissed at the fog. Then, 
as majestically as it had rolled in, 
the fog lifted, and bright, hard 
little stars winked at us knowingly. 
We had never spent a night so close 
to the heavens before—the altitude 
was over 13,000 feet! 

Every night was a mystery, every — 
day a delight. By day we had com- 
panions from the world below, but 
night found us quite alone with the 
stars, the fog, the creature noises 
and the music of the falls and the 
wind in the pines. 

We followed the trail to Hermit 
Lake, breathless with the altitude 
and the untouched beauty about 
us. We fished in the ice-blue lake 
and picked columbine as large as 
teacups. The slope back of the lake 
was paint-bright with wild flowers. 

From our camp we fished the 
streams and picked buckets of wild | 
raspberries every day. Mountain /} 
trout and raspberries—fare for a- a 
king! We panned gold and explored 
the trails, but lengthening shadows 
always lured us back to the warmth 
and security of our camp. @ 


313 auvoierenent 
STAMPS — 25¢ 


plus FREE! “Midget ¢ 
Encyclopedia of Stamps” 


Look at all you get for = 
25¢! Germany—beautiful sf 
Mona Lisa; Hungary Dia- c 
mond Shapes—3 & 
largest sport stamps 
ever issued; San 
Marino—multi- 
colored triangles; 
Azerbaijan — 1922 
Famine Imperfs 
Dh ape 
Ssassination set 
complete; plus hun- OLYMPIC 
dreds of other un- D{AMONDS 
usual stamps and 
sets from all over 4 
the world! Total of 313 Stamps—a $2.50 value— 
all yours for only 25¢ to introduce our Bargain 
Approvals. Money back if not delighted. FREE 
“Midget Encyclopedia of Stamps’’ included. 
SEND 25¢ TODAY ASK FOR LOT ND-I 


ZENITHCO. 81 Willoughby St. ,Brooklyn1,N.Y. 
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came on and we # 
_watched, almost breathless, as a fog 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
W ells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
a Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

45 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
PUNE SSiieteies die tie coke Ba eek Wks sie Viele anal pacer ee 


ee 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


I am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


Bus 
Train 


Hotels 
Package trip 


Plane 
- Ship 


4 
¥ 
eS 
‘ 

+ 


There will be............++++++4in my party. I plan to 


4 RoAvOleee ee reece esses ANG TEtUIN: .... 00058 ee0s PE 
é _ Approximate amount of money I wish to spend..... SHOo 
MNGMO. 0 ois cc ye vies ace. -s0see~- Membership #,.... ane 


“4: 
_ Send information to: 


te Address ee eoeee 


. Gaby aatitioarerie one cites: LODO setae. SLATE! nv.0. 0 00 :e'eiere e's 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from .......... 


and would like a routing 


Membership No. os <5 << 00.0= = senna taa* sibs 
(Wddredateys ci. icc cee eince Lo area parr eae 


ou MAy Nor be planning a trip to Uganda or a | 
camera tour of the Antipodes. But even if you are, 


look around your back yard first. There may be prize- } 
winning picture material right under your nose. P 

Shadow Study, for example, is a type of scene that is | 
easily overlooked. Yet it offers a lesson in composition. — L 
To appreciate what makes this an interesting picture | 
is to open your way to seeing pictorial material wher- } 
ever you find it,'no matter how humble. In other’ |) 

words, this picture can help you see. 
BY WILLLANE What is a picture? First of all, itis a pattern of white, 


black and gray. The tones and colors represent objects 
with which we are familiar—houses and highways, fire 
escapes and pretty girls. But in the beginning, let’s 

Prize-Winning Picture Material Is Yours forget about these objects. See, instead of a pretty girl, 

the lines and forms which delineate her. Instead of a 

fire escape, see only black lines on white paper. To help ¥ 
If You Know What To Look For--and Where! you do on look a the photo on this oes from a dis. : 
tance. Hold it at arm’s length and half-close your eyes. 
Do you see just a pattern of black and white? If not, 
turn the magazine upside down. Next, try holding it 
sidewise. Does it begin to look like an abstract pattern 
Is it pleasing? Good to look at? This is the acid test of 
composition. Try it on your own pictures, or on other 
photographs, paintings and works of art. 

The trick is to let your mind forget what the picture [7 
represents. See no recognizable details. See only the 
entire picture at once, as a pattern of black and white, 
a checker-board, a crazy quilt, a mosaic. 

If you can forget that a picture portrays a tree, a 
house or a pretty girl—and still be attracted—then it: | 
is a good picture, then it is worth filming and keeping. | 
It has what the painters call form..Photographers need 
to give thought to this because, whether they know it 
or not, those photographs which are successful have ita 
Form is more important than content. It’s not the sub-— | 
ject of a picture—whether a house, a mountain, a pret- 
ty girl—that makes a good picture, but how the subject — 
is handled, how it is composed and formed within the © 
picture frame. 7 

Look again at Shadow Study, and notice it in detail, — | 
piece by piece. It is a pattern of black-and-white areas | 
very neatly arranged. It is orderly, a pleasure to behold. | 
There are no big areas of either black or white. The | 
lightest area, in the lower left, is broken up with the & 
human figure. The texture of the wall, the diagonal 4 
shadows, the vertical composition reaching up to the ~ 
top of the building and the sky above it—all add ag 
third-dimension. There is a feeling of space. 4 

The human figure—you can see how carefully the | 
silhouette was arranged in position—adds size and scale 4 
to the scene. But even the steps behind him add to the © 
pattern value. Together with the vertical windows and 
the silhouette, they combine to create a center of in- 
terest. Notice that this is not in the center of the pic 7 
ture. The center of interest is most dynamic when | 


Shadow Study is prize-winning shot by Robert Quidort. 
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_ placed off-center—so that, from it, lines of activity at- 
tract and hold the eye of the beholder, helping it 
travel in every direction, throughout the picture. 

Find a scene near you that offers pattern possibilities 
and take a few test shots for yourself. When you get 

_ your prints or slides, analyze how they could be im- 

~ proved, and go back to the scene for retakes. Do this 
experiment, and it will teach you as much as a course 
in photography. You may find that just a difference 

_ of an hour in the time of day and direction of the 
shadows will spell the distinction between an ordinary 

scene and a prize-winning picture. To shoot a pat- 
tern picture, you don’t have to have a fire-escape, 

_ either. Fences, buildings, leaves, grilles, tiles, roads— 

_a thousand possibilities in the city or in the country 
await you. Possibilities for pattern pictures are endless. 

Frame the scenes carefully before you shoot. In 
Shadow Play, for example, note how parsimoniously 

_ the foreground shadow has been trimmed down. More 

- would be unnecessary. As for less—try it, and see for 

yourself, by placing a strip of paper across the bot- 
tom of the scene. Move it slowly upward. Cover the 
shadow below the man’s feet. How does it look? No 
good? 

Try next a strip of paper across the top. How does 

_ the scene look when you cut off the to» quarter? Not 
so good? Move the strip slowly upward. Hold the pic- 
ture at a distance so you can judge. Does it look better 
when you raise the strip enough to disclose a corner 
of sky above the building? Yes, it increases the feeling 

_ of height. Dramatic impact is increased. 

Is all of the sky area necessary? Place the strip to cut 

_ off only half of the sky. Not bad. Not bad at all. In 
fact, it is a slight improvement to trim off a slice at the 

_ top. It is possible to improve even a good picture. 

__ So try seeing what you can do with your own pic- 

- tures. You may have a treat in store for you when you 

~ find potentials you overlooked. You may have been 

_ taking better pictures than you realize, and all you 

need is to trim and shape them. 

With color slides, a few strips of scotch tape can 

_ work wonders. Or with a razor blade and a sheet of 

_ black paper, you can cut a mask to frame the exact 

_ proportions desired. Create a high, narrow vertical 

- composition, like this one, where the subject calls for 

it. Be bold, and dramatic. Don’t hesitate to mask off 

"extraneous details. Or go back to the scene and re- 

e shoot it. 

. By practicing on your old pictures, and seeing how 

~ to improve them, you will open your eyes to what you 

_ should have seen in the first place, and you will see 

~ more and improve your pictures with every click of 

_ the shutter. Soon you'll be shooting prize-winning 

pictures. 

Py Shadow Play won first prize ($200) in the teen-age 

E class in the 1954 Graflex photo contest. Robert Quidort 

of Philadelphia, Pa., made it with a 214- x 314-inch 


4 
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miniature Speed Graphic. More and more teen-agers 
are making their mark in the photographic world. 
Robert shot at 1/100 second, £/16. He used a yellow 
(K2) filter. This filter darkened the blue sky slightly— 
just sufficiently to give it a gray tone. Although the 
sky is a very small part of this scene, it is important; 
a bald, white sky would have destroyed the tonal bal- 
ance of the composition. The wall texture also is well- 
rendered with this filter. 


Color Duplicating 


A new service offers 4x5-inch color duplicate en- 
largements from any small-size color transparency at 
$3.50 each, on Ansco Color Film. Trimming and color 
correction are included without extra charge. Con- 
trast and highlight masking service is available for an 
additional amount. Miniature-camera users who desire 
to enter contests, salons and exhibits, find that the 
enlarged transparency is more impressive and likely 
to win. Also, for submission to magazines and other 
publications, the 4x5-inch size has certain advan- 
tages. Stereo photographers also are making good use 
of this new service. For more information, write Bebell 
& Bebell Color Laboratories, 2531 Church Avenue, 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


Protection for Travelers 


World-Wide 
Accident Policy 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 
to $50,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus 
Medical Payments of $500 to $5000. Policies is- 
sued immediately for any period from 3 days to 6 
months. A $5000/$500 policy for 7 days costs 
only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sexy Sphinx 


In the September issue of TRAVEL in 
James M. Quigley’s article about the 
Mediterranean (Low Cost Cruise in 
the Mediterranean) there is a picture 
of the Sphinx. The writer calls it 
“Eeypt’s woman who never talks.” 
Doesn’t Mr. Quigley know that the 
Sphinx is not a statue of a woman, but 
of King Khafre who was very much of 
a man? 

George Lawrence 


Ventnor City, N.J. 


Not Contributor Quigley but 'TRAVEL’s 
caption writer erred, possibly recalling 
mention by Sophocles in Oedipus Ty- 
rannus of “the Sphinx with her enig- 
ma,” or Shaw’s superb Caesar and Cleo- 
patra scene of the conqueror before the 
Sphinx. More probably, however, he 
was influenced: by popular thinking— 
iry asking your friends the sex of a 
Sphinx. Although most sphinxes rep- 
resented in B.C. Greece and Assyria 
were female, the fact remains that the 
famous Sphinx at Giza, guarding en- 
try to the Nile Valley, is considered 
male, but the Eighteenth Dynasty in- 
scription found in the temple between 
his paws states that the representation 
is of the sun god Hamarchis.—Ep. 


Wlinois Fair 
Dear Sirs: 

Regarding the America’s State Fairs 
article in TRAVEL’s September issue, I 
didn’t enjoy it as much as I should 
have. First, the fair report of Fairs 
calls for a picture or comment on the 
State Fair at Springfield, something the 
daily press of the nation realizes. Sec- 
ondly, the State Fair at DuQuoin, ih., 
has long been considered the most rep- 
resentative one in these parts, and I 
am surprised that TRAVEL never heard 
of it... . 1 enjoy TRAVEL very much 
and wrote this letter only in a helpful 
vein for future articles on the subject. 

M. Harry Sheehey 
East St. Louis, Il. 


With 16 pictures but 46 states, some- 
body had to be left owt, but TRAvEL. 
listing the Springfield Fair, feels it did 
justice to the midwest by its coverage 
of Kansas as typical.—E. 


Long Trail 
Dear Sirs: 

In the August issue of TRAVEL, under 
the article entitled New Era for the 
Stowe-Bound, there appears the follow- 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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“You and your ‘unspoiled beaches and 
unobstructed views’ !” 


ing statement: “Hikers and mountain 
climbers know that the Appalachian 
trail runs right over Mt. Mansfield.” 
No doubt the Long Trail, not the Ap- 
palachian Trail, was intended since 
the latter turns east at Sherburne Pass 
just beyond the Long Trail Lodge. 

F. F. Schuetz 

Member Board of Managers 

Appalachian Trail Conference 

New York, N.Y. 


Whale Tale 
Dear Sirs: 

In the July issue of Traver I find 
the following a puzzlement: Vacation- 
ing Across Canada—*The adventurous, 
if they’ve a special license, can hunt 
belugas, the great white whales of Hud- 
son Bay. Each year Canadian National 
Railways runs a_ special trip ~~ to 
Churchill on the Bay. Boats and har- 
poons are supplied at Churchill and 
you'll find that the big mammals some- 
times weigh up to 2,000 pounds.” From 
Visiting the Top of the World: “The 
beluga is a specie of whale, about three 
feet and pure white.” Can you enlighten 
me? I’d love to see one of those belugas 
just three feet long, and weighing 


2.000 Ibs.! 
Evelyn I. Green 
Chicago, Ill. 
Generally short, belugas sometimes 


reach a maximum of eighteen feet, 
sometimes consequently weigh up to 


2,000 pounds.—Eb. 


Making Friends 
Dear Sirs: 

The article on the Eastern Shore 
(Virginias Eastern Shore, TRAVEL, 
June, 1954) was received with a great 
deal of pleasure by the folks here. In 
a recent item in our local newspaper, 
mention was made of it. Yesterday after- 
noon, a very friendly couple from 
Canada came into the office with a 
copy containing this article on which 
they had underlined the particular 


items which were of interest to them. 
They were seeking information about 
these and other places on the Shore. 
They told us they had spent a very 
pleasant night at the Chincoteague 
Sportsman’s Lodge and were highly 
pleased with their visit. . .. 1 am sure 
you will understand the feeling of grati- 
tude I have in knowing that another 
family has had the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing our Eastern Shore. 
J. F. Jones 
Executive Secretary 
Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce 
Accomac, Va. 


Lid Lining 
Dear Sirs: 

Belated expression of appreciation 
for the practical Speak Up! pages, and 
the very helpful, illustrated article on 
packing a suitcase in the June issue. I 
find it handy to keep fastened on the 
lining of the lid. 

Eleanor Kalb Golay 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Brain-Twister Answers 


1. Irrawaddy River. 2. Dead Sea. 3. Vistula, 
Mackenzie. and Oder. 4. It is below sea 
level. 5. The Prime Minister of England, at 
present, Winston Churchill. It also is the 
meeting-place of the British Cabinet. 6. Old 
language of Southern France. 7. The West 
Coast of South America, in Chile and Peru. 
8. The Glens of Antrium are in Ireland, 
begorrah! 9, Martin Luther. 10. Michelan- 


gelo. 11. Running through the Pacific, | 


southward from Bering Strait. 12. Utah. 
13. They unite the Red Sea and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 14. No; it would come through 
well below the equator, since the United 
States is north of it. 15. Calvin Coolidge. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


From left to right, to the bottom of page. 4: French 
Government Tourist Office. 7-10: Washington State 
Advertising Commission. Il: Oregon State High- 
way Commission. 12: U.S. Army Engineers Corps, 
Missouri River Division. 13, 14: Oregon State High- 
way Comm. 15: General Drafting Company; 16: 
General Drafting Company; Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.). 17, 18: Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 19- 
22: Author. 24-26: J. P. McNally Studio. 31: Swedish 
National Travel Office. 32: Norwegian National 
Travel Office. 34: Danish National Travel Office. 
35-37: Author. 41: Hamilton Wright. 42-43: Ben and 
Sid Ross. 44: Author. 45: Bermuda News Bureau. 
52: 1954 Graflex Photo Contest. Note: map on page 


33 is for background design and not intended for 
accuracy. 
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Alec says:'l can drive through red lights... 


but YOU have 
only ONE lite’ 


Why try to be an accident statistic? Traffic laws are 
made to keep your one life out of traffic trouble. And 
the lives of quite a few other people, too. Watch those 
red lights. You know you should, but just remember... 


DRIVE CAREFULLY... 


the life you save may be your own! 


An official public service message 

prepared by The Advertising 

Council in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council. 


and now Dad and I 


are ready to 


think about eurselves 


wre Sher 


Jane has her first big job in the city. And her own 
little apartment, just the way she wanted it. 

Jack’s martiéd and getting along fine. Nice little 
home out in Glen Park. Two bright youngsters. 
(Good heavens, I’m a grandmother at forty- 
five t) And. that leaves Dad and me. 


Seems like this is the very first moment we've had = _ 


~ to think about ourselves, Now, the way I see it, == 
we can: start being a little bit selfish, and -nobody’s 
going to mind. 


Fhere’s all the trips we want to make. All the 
places we want to see. And folks to visit. There’s 
that cottage we wanted to build at the beach. 
We can afford that now, too. 


Maybe I'll start to pay a little more attention to 
my clothes and makeup, too. And the garden. 
And then there’s that home workshop Dad’s al- 
ways wanted. 


. a > My goodness, there’s so much fun and so much 
ee pt future. I don’t know where to begin. 


Begin the greatest adventure 
in your life with LIFETIME LINING | 
MAIL THIS INVITATION TODAY... : { 3 P ‘ap 
Poo titers Deep epeama The Magazine for People who Plan Ahead \ 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. This is the one magazine ed- 
ited exclusively for you, the 


SEND me LIFETIME LivING for the term man and. woman, over (fare 


checked below. I enclose $ 
This is the one magazine that 
answers your questions... 
what to do, where to go, how ~ 
to dress, profitable hobbies 
and avocations, how to hold 
a job, how to get a job. 


1 YEAR (12 issues) $2.50 


YOUR 


2 YEARS (24 issues) $4.00 


CHOICE 


3 YEARS (36 issues) $6.00 


This is the one magazine that 
shows you how to plan ahead 

. with wise investments 
and insurance, with a wealth of money-making 
ideas, with good health and happiness. 


Just mail the invitation... 


